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Potes. 
THE DANISH INVASIONS OF 1863 AND 1590. 


Our annals record many invasions of the British 
territory by the old Sea Kings, and as many re- 
pulses by our own hardy and resolute forefathers; 
decasionally in somewhat later times, too, we have 
mutually forgotten our ancient animosities, and, 
by a true-love-knot, entered into bonds of amity 
with the Dane. Lut it remained for the subjects 
of Queen Victoria, in 1863, to exceed all former 
examples of the latter; and oblivious at once of 
their alleviance and patriotism, laying these king- 
doms and people at the feet of this most potent of 
all northern invaders—the Princess Alexandra! 
It is not within the province of “N. & Q.” to 
chronicle the rumours which indicated the rising 
of this invasion ; the movements in foreign parts, 
showing its vitality ; the first act of lese majestatis 
on the part of the Margate men, which gave heart 
to the enemy; nor the entire submission of the 
capital by the Lord Mayor, which completed our 
tonquest,—these the dailies have, and will con- 
tinue to supply: but as Britons are a precedent- 
loving nation, it will be quite in our line to make 
the search. And should none other of your cor- 
respondents furnish a more appropriate discovery 


is way, allow me to present to your readers a | 


ew extracts from a pageant of the olden time. 
ere then, dropping the metaphoric, permit me 
to introduce :— 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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“ A Description of the Qveen’s Maiesties Maist Honor- 
able Entry into the Tovn of Edinburgh, vpon the 19 day 
of Maie, 1599.” 

This old vernacular poem is by John Burel, 
Burgess of Edinburgh. It would be tantalising to 
refer your readers to the original book which con- 
tains it, seeing that the only copy of Maister 
Burel’s work in existence is that without title in 
the British Museum ;* but any who are as lucky 
as myself may enjoy it, in extenso, in their copies 
of A Choice Collection of Comic and Serious Scots 
Poems, Part u.; Edinburgh, Jas. Watson, 1709. 
Everybody knows that, like our Prince of Wales, 
James VI. (the gentle Jamie) was smitten by the 
charms of a Danish maiden ; and it is the purpose 
of this enthusiastic old Burgess to describe in this 
triumphant song the Princess Ann of Denmark’s 
entry into Edinburgh, and progress to the Royal 
Palace of Holyrood. Changing the scene and the 
period, it is in fact the counterpart of the exciting 


| affair now enacting among ourselves. 


Our old poet plunges at once into his subject :— 


“ At Edinburgh, as micht be seene, 
Upon the nintene day of May, 
Our Prences Spous, and Soueraigne Qvcen, 
Hir nobil entry maid that day: 
Maist honorable was bir conuoy, 
With gladnes gret, triumph and ioy. 
“ To recreat hir hie renoun, 
Of curious things thair wes all sort, 
The stairs and houses of the toun, 
With Tapestries were spred athort : 
Quhair Histories men micht behauld, 
With Imagis and Anticks auld. 


“ No man in mind culd weill consaue 
‘The curious warks before his eis.” 


At this point the poet falls into a glowing de- 
tail of the various devices and attractions which 
the people of Edinburgh had provided for the 
delectation of the Princess, as she passed through 
their streets; getting quite impassioned with the 
Pagan stories pictorially represented which every- 
where met the eye, intermixed with the Scrip- 
tural ones of “ Sisra” and “Jeptha”: so much so, 
indeed, that he considers it necessary to assure 
his readers that he is not drawing upon his ima- 
gination : — 
“ Thir things wer patent to the eis 
Of sundry, as ye knaw your sell, 
For thay wer into tapestries 
Better descriu’d nor I can tell: 
Thir I beheld quhair I did go, 
With mony hundreth thousand mo. 
« Braue nobill men of all kin sorts, 
Triumphantly beside her raid ; 
First at hir entry at the Ports, 
Trim Harangs till hir grace wes maid: 
Hir salutation thair wes sung, 
In ornate stile of Latine toung.” 





[* See “N. & Q,” 294 §, xi, 110, 255.) 








An invidious comparison is here made : — 


“ Gif Ilionvs had been thair 
That oratour of Eloquence, 
I doubt gif he could haue done mair, 
For all his gret intelligence: 
Declaring with a gret renown, 
How sche was welcome to the town.” 


Proceeding in his narrative : — 
“ All curious pastimes and consaits, 
Cud be imaginat be man, 
Wes to be sene on Edinburgh gaits, 
Fra time that brauitie began: 
Ye might haif hard on euerie streit 
Trim melodie and musick sweit.” 


In the matter of the street melodies, I fear 1863 
was left immeasurably behind 1590; for the poet 
goes on to say :— 

“ Tennour and trebill, with sweet sence, 
Ik ane with pairts gaif nots agane, 
Fa bourdoun fell with decadence, 
With pricksang, and the singing plane.” 

The heroine of the day now comes into the 
foreground, with a very curious description of the 
nymphs who did her welcome. Not having had 
the pleasure to see the beauties of our Mansion 
House, I am unable to say how far the two pa- 
geants correspond in that part; but fancy the 
nectar, and some of the barbaric ornaments, were 
absent on Saturday. 

* Anna our welbelouit Queene, 

Sat in hir goldin coche so bricht; 
And after sche thir things had seene, 

Syne she beheld ane heuinly sicht: 
Of Nymphs who supit Nectar cauld, 
Quhois brauities can scarce be tauld. 

“ Thir Nymphs were plantit in this place, 
As mony thousands micht persaue, 
Quho for thair bewties and gud grace, 
Were chosin out amangst the lave: 

Diana’s Nymphs they may be nam‘d, 
Be reassoun they were vndefam’d. 
“ The circumstance can not be told, 

So strange the mater dois apeir, 
Some wer clad into claith of gold, 

And som in siluer shining cleir: 
Thair gouns gaue glancing in the marke, 
They were so wrocht with a warke. 

“ This far I may thir Nymphs edaance, 

Not speking rashly by the richt, 
Thair goldin robes gaue not sick glance, 

As did their heuinly bewties bricht: 
Nor zit thair iewels in sic greis, 

As did thair cumly crissal eis.” 

This gallant description of the nymphs culmi- 
nates with the assurance that, had Paris been put 
to the test of deciding to whom “the apill” was 
due, he would have been posed. In the order of 
the procession, to these “ divine creatures" follow 


the most remarkable feature of the pageant : — 
“ Thir are the Moirs of quhom I mene, 
Quha dois inhabit in the ynds: 
Leving thair land and dwelling place, 
For to do honor to hir Grace.” 
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These Moors -—— “ Acouterd 
sort "—which seems to mean cov ered with “ Gold. 


in ane sauadge 


| smith’s wark and precious stones,” come in for g 
most elaborate panegyric from the pen of the 
poet; and must have been, to the pageant of 1599, 
what Gog and Magog would have been to that of 
1863, had they condescended to take a part. 

Mr. Burel frequently breaks out with such 
exclamations as — 

« Let no man me esteem to raill, 
Nor think that rashlie I report,” — 


and not without reason: for these bedizened 
Moors remind us of Sir John Mandeville, and 
suggest the inquiry: Whence came they, and to 
whom appertained the gorgeous display of gold 
and diamonds in which these specimens of ‘he 
manity were encased? We have heard of King 
James's obligations to Geordie Heriot ; and | 
dare say we are not far out, in looking upon his 
stock in trade displayed upon these Moors for the 
nonce. 

The municipality of 1590 have some reason to 
be dissatisfied with the poet, for they are brought 
in towards the end among forgotten things: — 


“ I haue forzet how in a robe, 
Of clenely crispe side to his kneis, 
A bony boy out of the Globe, 
Gaue to hir Grace the Siluer Keis: 
And how that he his Harang maid, 
With countenance quhilk did not faid. 


“ Forzetting als the Burgis tryne, 
} Without description of thair cace, 
Not speiking of the riche propine, 
| Quhilk thay did giue vnto hir Grace: 
Nor how thay bure the vaill abreid, 
Quhilk hang above hir gracis heid. 


“ The Burgissis maist honorablie, 
Vpoun hir Grace did still attend, 
To tyme the haill solemnitie, 
And trim triumph was put to end: 
} Sum special men that wer employ’d, 
Into hir palace hir convoy’d. 


« The nomber of thame that wer thair, 
I sall descriue thame as I can; 
My Lord, I mene the Maister Mair, 
} The Prouest, ane maist prudent man: 
| With the haill Counsall of the toun, 
Ilk ane cled in a veluet goun. 
“ That company quha did espy 
The matter was magnificall, 
The other Burgissis forby, 
Wer cled in thair pontificall.” 


| _ But I think the specimen I have given of Mr. 
| Burel’s 363 lines will suffice. His concluding 
| stanzas to Edinburgh I add, as I hope they apply 
| equally well to our loyal Corporation of 1863:— 


“O Edinburgh! now will I sing 
Thy prais quhilk the perteins of richt, 
Thou hast been ay trew to thy King, 
In doing service day and nicht: 
Qhen that his Grace did haif ado, 
And in the fields ay formest to. 
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« Not sparing for to spend thair blud, 
Into thair breists thay bure sic loue ; 
I say no more, so | conclud, 
Bot I beseik the God above: 
Gif that it be his Godly will, 
That thy Estait may fluris still.” 


J. 0. 


REFERENCE TO PRECEDING AUTHORS. 

In our day we pay great respect to original 
works. Writings which deal much in direct use 
of preceding writers, though their utility may be 
appreciated, are treated as having a prima facie 
appearance of belonging to a lower class, and 
what is called originality is supposed to be absent 
until it is shown to be present. 
mass of educated readers, not of those who know 
by experience what belongs to the making of a 
book. That I must not say book-making is a con- 
sequence of the state of feeling which | allude to. 
Ihave in more than one case watched the giver of 
an opinion about a work, “ powerful book, very 
original,” &c., and have found reason to think that 
the originality was inferred from absence of all 
allusion to other writers on the same subject. 


And, per contra, I have heard works described as | 


compiled from other writers, of whom, to my 
knowledge, very original use had been made. 

Any one would suppose that we, in our day, 
should value that sort of research which brings 


mass of those who are to read: but that, in an 
earlier day, when the man of learning was ac- 


quainted with a large percentage of all the works | 


that could be used, new thoughts would be in 
demand. My object in this Note is to illustrate 
the fact, that in the sixteenth century there was 
rather a disposition to require reference to and dis- 
cussion of preceding writers, producing a nearly 
uniform practice, and a disposition to apologise 
for anything like want of obedience. ‘The acci- 
dental fact of my happening to meet with two in- 
stances in one day is the reason why that particu- 
lar day has produced this particular Note. 

In the Opuscula of Francis Maurolycus, 1575, 
there is an Ad Lectorem at p. 26 of the tract De 
Sphera, which contains the celebrated opinion that 
Copernicus ought to have been flogged. I have 
elsewhere contended that the passage has been 
entirely misunderstood: but this I am not con- 
cerned with here. Maurolycus had allowed twenty- 
five pages to pass over without allusion to others : 
hence the Ad Lectorem, which begins — “ Non 
tamen hee scripsimus, Candide Lector, ut, con- 
temptis cwteris, nostra tantum legeres: sed quo 
per nostram traditionem melius cetera intelligeres, 
et ab aliis omissa perdisceres.” Strange that an 
old and famous writer could 
score of pages ostensibly his 


own. Maurolycus 
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died shortly after, and on his tomb was inscribed, 
post alia,— 
“Te quoque Zancla tulit, Maurolyce, ne sit in uno 
Clara Syracosio Sicelis ora sene,” 
which a friend once translated for me as fol- 
lows : — 
“ Thee too, Maurolyco, doth Zancle call 
Her native son; else Sicily for all 
Her titles to renown in history’s page 
Had claimed alone the Syracusan sage.” 


| This means that Sicily had produced no great 


I speak of the | 


name since Archimedes. 

The second instance is that of Jodocus Trut- 
vetter, of Eisenach, commonly called Jsenachensis, 
or Isenach, the teacher of Luther. At the begin- 
ning of his Summule totius logice, Erfurd, 1501, 
he gives a list of authors whom he has cited, 


| headed by the following reason: —“ Citavimus 


etiam quosdam authores in summulis nostris; ne 


| proprio ingenio insistere videremur.” Of all books 


a large course of logic would require use of others, 
and seem to need no reason for citation. 

Perhaps a few more instances may be produced. 
The demand for account of other writers seems to 
have been simply demand for instruction. The 
few books which existed were also of few copies, 
and those widely scattered. Most readers had 
but small access to writers. Hence the mode of 
reference was simple mention of the name of the 
authority. Sometimes the particular work was 


” | cited; very rarely the chapter or other subdivi- 
forward writings wholly beyond the reach of the | 


sion. In a later day a list of authors cited is 
always a list of works, and often of editions. 
Trutvetter has Cicero in his list, but does not 
think it needful to say what writings of the 
voluminous orator he uses. A. De Morgan. 


YUSTE AND ITS VISITORS. 

Philip II., after the death of his father Charles 
V. at Yuste, in 1558, visited the monastery and 
remained there for two days. As he approached 
the precincts, he stopped his coach in order to 
read the inscription, which was carved beneath 
the imperial arms upon the corner-stone of the 
garden wall. It ran as follows : — 

“ En esta Santa Casa de Hieronimo de Yuste se retiré 
4 acabar su vida, el que toda la gasté en defensa de la fé, 
y conservacion de la justicia: Carlos V. Emperador, rey 
de las Espaiias, christianissimo, invictissimo. Murid 4 
21. de Setiembre de 1558.” 

The king, out of respect for the memory of his 
father, refused to sleep in the room where he 
died. He chose an adjoining closet, which was 
so confined that there was bardly room for a small 


| bed. His majesty presented the good monks with 


| 


| 


| some valuable relics, and a gilt cup. 
not be allowed a | 


He also 
provided them with an exact copy of the “ Glory” 
of Titian, which had been removed from the altar 








of their church to the Escorial. A new altar 
was also ordered, from a design by Juan de Her- 


rera, which was finished by Juan de Segura. The | 


late Mr. Ford, however, states in his Hand- Book 
for Spain (part ii. p. 498, edit. 1855), “ that Philip 
did little for the monks, and when they begged 
of him something, replied : ‘ You never could have 
had my father here a year without feathering 
your nest.’” As no authority is given for these 
words, I am inclined to believe they were never 
spoken, as the king always had a high idea of the 
Hieronymite order. This visit of Philip took 
place in the year 1570. 

Soon after the death of Charles V., the monas- 
tery seems to have been almost forgotten, parti- 
cularly by foreigners. The monks were left once 
more to their solitude and prayers. But the body 
of the Emperor remained at Yuste until the year 
1574; when the venerable remains were carried 


to the Escorial, and placed in a vault in front of 


the high altar. Eighty years afterwards, the re- 
pose of Charles was disturbed by his great-grand- 
son, Philip 1V. During thirty-three years, this 
prince had been engaged in building the cele- 
brated “Pantheon” at the Escorial, which had 
been commenced by his father Philip III. On 
March 16, 1654, the dust of the Austrian kings 


of Spain, together with the bodies of those queens | 
who had continued the royal line, was translated | 
from the plain vault erected by Philip IL. to this | 


magnificent new sepulchre. Mr. Stirling men- 
tions (Cloister Life of Charles V., p. 253, edit. 
1853) :— 

“ That before the body of the Emperor was deposited in 
the marble sarcophagus, the coverings were removed 
from the face, so as to enable Philip LV. to gaze upon 
the countenance of his great ancestor. 
found to be quite entire; and even some sprigs of sweet 
thyme, folded in the winding-sheet, retained all their 
ancient fragrance. After gazing for a few minutes on 
the royal countenance, the king turned to his prime mi- 
nister Don Luis de Haro, and exclaimed— Cuerpo hono- 
rado!’ (honoured body). Don Luis replied: ‘Si, Sefor, 
mui honorado’ (Yes, your Majesty, very honoured).” 

Such is the account, copied by Mr. Stirling 
from the work of the Prior of the Escorial; who 
has recorded the circumstances in his Descripcion 
del Escorial, Madrid, 1657, fol. 156, por Los 
Santos. 

In 1638, the buildings at Yuste underwent a 
complete repair by order of Philip 1V., at a cost 
of 6,000 ducats. Several persons in Spain, no 
doubt, visited the place from time to time; but 
we possess no account of their visits, as all the 
precious archives of the monastery were destroyed 
{with the exception of one volume of title-deeds), 
by the ferocious French troops under Soult, in 
1809. 

Don Antonio Ponz seems to have visited Yuste 
in 1780; he was lodged in the palace of the Em- 
peror. An account of this visit is given in his 
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Viage de Espana, Madrid, 1786-94. Early in the 
| present century, the spot was visited by M. Alex. 
andre Laborde, the well-known French traveller, 
who has left us a meagre description of the place 
in his Voyage Pittoresque et Historique d’ Espagn, 
fol., Paris, 1806. 

In 1813, Earl Russell visited Yuste ; but I am 
not aware of any account of his visit having been 
published. In 1820, the triumph of the “ Liberals” 
in Spain was the first signal for the dispersion of 
the poor monks of Yuste. A few vases, which 
belonged to the Dispensary of Charles V., and 
which had escaped the French, were carried of 
by a person named Morales, an apothecary, to his 
shop at Xarandilla. ‘The palace was gutted, and 
the church used as a stable. But when the crown 
was once more in the ascendant, the monks re. 
turned to Yuste; and repaired, as far as their 
poverty would allow, some of the ravages which 
had been committed. But the calm continued 
only for a few years. Fortunately, in the year 
1832 — five years before the final suppression of 
the monasteries throughout the country — Mr, 
Ford visited the place, and was most courteously 
received and hospitably entertained by the bro- 
therhood. In his Hand-Book (p. 499), he has 
left us the following delightful account of his 
reception : — 

“ Never again will it be the lot of the traveller tobe 
welcomed, like ourselves, by the real and fit Masters— 
the cowled friars; to whom news, and a stranger from 
the real living world, was a god-send. The day was past 
in sketching, and sauntering about the ruined buildings 
and gardens, with the good-natured garrulous Brother- 
hood. At night-fall supper was laid for the Monks ata 
long board, but the Prior and Procurador had a small 
table set apart in an alcove; where — 


* Bidden to a spare but cheerful meal, 
I sat an honoured guest.’ 

As the windows were thrown open, to admit the cool 
thyme-scented breeze, the eye in the clear evening swept 
over the boundless valley: the nightingales sang sweetly 
in the neglected orange-garden; and the bright stars, 
reflected in the ink-black tank below, twinkled like dia- 
monds. How often had Charles looked out on a stilly 
eve, on this self-same unchanged scene — where he alone 
was now wanting! When supper was done, I shook 
hands all round with my kind hosts, and went to bed in 
the very chamber where the Emperor slept his last sleep. 
All was soon silent; and the spirit of the mighty dead 
ruled again in his last home, but no Charles disturbed 
the deep slumber of a weary insignificant stranger,” &. 

In 1837, the monks were once more turned out 
of their peaceful home, never perhaps to return 
again. ‘The monastery soon after fll into rum. 
When Mr. Stirling visited the place in 1849, he 
found it inhabited by a peasant-bailiff of the lay 
proprietor, “ who eked out his wages by showing 
the historical site to the passing stranger.” The 
principal cloister was filled with the rubbish of 
the fallen story. But two sides of the smaller and 
older cloister were still standing, with blackened 
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walls and rotting floors and ceiling. 
built church, however, seems to have 
fre of the French; it was a hollow shell. Beau- 
tiful blue and yellow tiles, which had lined the 
chancel, were fast dropping from the walls ; and 
above, the window through which the dying 
glance of Charles had sought the altar, remained 
like the eye-socket in a skull — turne ‘d towards 
the damp blank space, that was once bright with 
holy tapers and the colouring of Titian. Strange 
to say, the lower chambers of the palace were 
then used as a magazine for fuel; and in the 
rooms above, where he lived and died, maize and 
olives were garnered. His garden below, with 
itstank and broken fountain, was over-grown with 
tangled thickets of fig, mulberry, and almond, in- 
terspersed with a few patches of potherbs; and 
here and there an orange tree, or 2 cypress, to 
mark where once the terrace smiled with its 
blooming ——- (See Cloister Lie of the 
Emperor Charles V., ?P. 285-6.) 

The next English visitors were the Earl of Port- 
atlington, and his companion the Rev. Richard 
Roberts, B.A. They visited the place in the year 
1859; and in the following year, the Rev. R. 
Roberts published a very interesting account of 


The strong 
resisted the 


their tour in a work entitled An Autumn Tour in | 


Spain, in the Year 1859, Saunders & Co., London, 
1860. 

The writer informs us, that they found the 
convent a complete ruin; its central court filled 
with a chaos of débris, out of which fig-tree, 


myrtle, and box, unpruned and wild, struggled | 


The church, however, has 
substantial injury; the massive 


forth into open day. 
sustained little 
solidity of 
tempt the French made to demolish it. It is a 
remarkably fine specimen of the Florid Gothic, so 
often seen in Spain; with a noble chancel-arch, 


and an altar of high elevation. 

Against the south wall of the church stand the 
apartments built for Charles, consisting of _ 
two stories, with four rooms in each; his bec 


chamber having a window opening directly i into 
the chancel, which enabled him to 


its masonry having defeated every at- | 


witness the | 


celebration of mass, when too unwell to leave his | 


bed. The visitors saw the coffin—a rude chest of 
nut-wood—in which the Emperor’s remains re- 
posed for sixteen years before they were removed 
to the Escorial. (See chapter xxi. p. 224.) 

The next visitors will, let us ah find the 
place completely renovated; Mr. Roberts in- 
forms us that the present proprietor is about to 
restore the buildings, now become an object of 
venerable interest. As passports are abolished in 
Spain, and railw: ays are beginning to intersect the 


country in every direction, a visit to Yuste will | 


soon become as easy and pleasant as an English- 
ie can desire. Mr. Ford's Hand-Book for 
pain will ever be a safe guide and companion for 
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the traveller; though one must always regret that 
a gentleman as he was, who knew Spain so well, 
and loved her too, should have spoken so many 
unkind things respecting x matters which are dear 
to every Spaniard, viz. their religion and devo- 
tions, their clergy and their ancient customs. 
The work would ‘hs ive been most invaluable, had 
Mr. Ford omitted his “views and opinions ” on 
religious matters, which have no connection what- 
ever with the real object of his Hand- Book. 


J. Darton. 
Norwich. 


HE UNTIED STATES 


In the year 1852 I wrote an account of 
in the Northern part of the 
which was published in the Dublin University 
Magazine, in six numbers. <A great portion of it 
was devoted to an inquiry into the causes of the 
peculiar Pee which society and government 
present in the United States. The expre ion of 
a strong opinion as to the inevitable and speedy 
approach of dis ruption and dismemberment ex- 
cited some opposition at the time. I found few 
persons who considered my theories to be sound ; 
many ridiculed them as romantic; and nearly 
every one believed my prognostications to be 
false. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents can in- 
form me where similar anticipations to those 
which here follow are to be found. Probably 
others may have formed opinions as strong at a 
still earlier period. 

Extract from “ A Flying Shot at the United 
States, 6th Round,” Dublin Unive rsily Magazine, 
April, 1855 », p- 517:— 

“What may be the end of the negro controversy it is 
difficult to say, but the fate of the Union probably hangs 
upon it. When the American insurgents, with the view 
of increasing popular excitement, fished up ‘ Forefather’s 
Rock,’ it is said that the trophy broke into halves. What 
was then hailed as an omen of success was perhaps typical 
of the future division of the Republic. It is folly to sup- 
pose that any strong bond of union, or any germ of real 
stability can exist in a country which so unequivocally 
recognises the right of revolution. The different States 
will only hold together so long as their several interests 
are furthered by the compact, and the first great rupture 
will be the signal for others. From the rivalry among 
the great cities, it may be seen that equality will not long 
be recognised among them; and when we notice the fre- 
quent use of the terms ‘ Empire City,’ ‘The First City 
in the Union,’ we are naturally led to believe that new 
divisions may, ere long, be made, and that New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, Cincinnati, &c., are likely each to 
become the centre of systems which have not yet started 
into existence. . . . ~. What may be the ultimate 
fate of the Union is an enigma to be solved. Jt has not 
yet reached the limit of human existence, nor numbered ‘ years 
* The question whether it may last 


a tour 
American Union, 














threescore and ten.’ 


* It may here be remarked, that the American de- 
mocracy properly dates its commencement from the year 
1789. 
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five, fifty, or five hundred years, affords matter for spe- 
culation; without doubt it stands upon a shaky founda- 
tion. 

“About the time of the first resistance to English 
authority on the part of America, a great eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius took place; and in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when the Pope offers a present of a 
block of Italian marble to make a statue of Washington, 
it appears that a piece of lava from the burning mountain 
has been selected as an appropriate pedestal.” 

When I wrote the above I certainly entertained 
a somewhat superstitious belief that the limit of 
human existence would not be exceeded in the 
life of the Union. The election of Mr. Lincoln, 
if it should turn out to be the beginning of the 
end, would just about finish the seventy years. 

Tae Avutuor or “ Heartus anp 
Watcurires.” 


THE LAST OF THE GERMAN SCHOTTEN 
KLOSTER. 


One of the earliest ties connecting the land 
of the Teuton with our own happy island has 
lately disappeared: perhaps the latest remaining 
among many. In the very earliest stages of 
British Christianity, it is well known British and 
Scottish missionaries spread themselves over the 
length and breadth of the Germanic provinces 
with the glad tidings of the Gospel. From them 
date most probably the numerous Scottish monas- 
teries which, under the name of Schotten Kléster, 
were planted in the large towns about the Donau. 
At Vienna it gives the still existing name to a 
large portion of the town, and its buildings have 
been utilised as a locality for the Reichsrath ; 
others were planted at Augsburg, Ingolstadt, 
Ulm, &c. They have all been swept away by 
the innovations of Protestantism or the require- 
ments of progress, and only one lingered on at 
Regensburg like a flickering lamp, of which even 
the latest gleam bas just been extinguished. 
This was the celebrated Convent of S. Jacob at 
that place, which will go down to posterity as long 
as the name and poetry of Thomas Campbell are 
had in remembrance, for it was under its hos- 
pitable roof that the finest lyric of that poet, the 
“ Battle of Hohenlinden,” was written in imme- 
diate proximity to the scene, and directly after 
the event.* German visitors are principally at- 
tracted to it by the uncouth sculptures walled 
into the principal front of its church, which to 
the writer seemed but the gurgoils of a more 
ancient edifice. 
mental records of former Abbots with the well- 


* Iam, I believe, not singular in recording upon popu- | 


lar opinion this popular error; but upon consulting Dr. 


Beattie’s Life of Campbell, I tind that the poet left Re- | 
gensburgh tor Altona in the beginning of October, whereas | 


the battle of Hohenlinden was not fought till the 2nd of 
December following. 


To an Englishman the monu- | 


| 
known northern names of Arbuthnot, Stuart 
&ec., were of more importance; but ocular jp. 
| spection showed that Southey's lines upon the 
memorials to the English Heroes in the Church g 
Waterloo — 
* And here on marble tablets set on high, 
In English lines by foreign workmen trac’d, 
Are names familiar to an English eve: 

Their brethren here the fit memorial plac’d;” 
would not be correct as to the italicised words, for 
the inscriptions are in Latin, and the monuments 
range against the walls even with the ground. A 
visit of the writer a short time back found only 
a single conventual, then confined to his bed by 
an accident, und a young priest adjutory, who was 
not visible. ‘The monastery has now been finally 
dissolved, and the buildings and funds are to be 
applied to the foundation of a Catholic seminary 
for the priesthood. W. Bett., Ph. D. 





QUAINT AND CURIOUS ENTRIES IN THE PARISH 
REGISTERS OF LITTLE ILFORD AND BORY- 
CHURCH, CO. ESSEX; AND WARE, CO. HERTS. 

LITTLE ILFORD. 

1554, Dect 27. William Morgan, son to Julius Morgas, 
the Lord of Little Ilford. [Bapt.] 

1600. Margaret Tucker, the daughter of a poore tranel- 
ling woman, who was delivered of her in the 
pathway in Byning layes—bapt. June 12. 

Buried. 

1589, March 17. John Woodward, a poore vagrant boye. 

1590, April 3. ffrancys Lawghton, a boye vagrant j' 
dyed in Barker’s barne. ay 

1624, Oct. 21. Thomas Williams, a welchman, sojourning 
at Aldersbrooke. 

1625, Dect 21. Buried, a Man comonly called Blacke 
John. : 

1634, —— Buried a certaine man, being a stranger, an 
supposed to be about 34 or 35 yeares of age, 
whose name was Richard Manning (as it was 
reported); who was most cruelly murthered att 
Millfeilde gate the day after Ascension day, 
about 4 or 5 in y* afternoon. 

1641, Jany 7. Thomas West, the husband of Sislue West. 

165%, Feb. 12. a poore Soldier, that was post to the 

| Constable, whose name was John Pecker. 

| 1670, April 29. one Mr. Lodge from Cranbrooke, it 

| Barkin. 7 , 
1678, April 30. Fra. Osbaston, of Aldersbrook, Esq. and 

high Sheriff of Essex; who died upon the 2? 
at the Angel and Star, in Cheapside. : 
[The City of London Cemetery now occupies the site « 
the ancient manorial estate of Aldersbrooke. } 





1727, July 12. John, Son of Henry Vanderstegen, Esq, 
a Lodger. 

| HORNCHURCH. 

1597, Dect 7. A poore Child buried that dyed in the 
vicarage stable. rsh 

1603, April 17. Joan Marsh, daughter of John Marsi, 
borne in the Church porche, baptized. is 

1631, March 21. Buried, a prisoner sett free at the As 
sises at Burntwood. 
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WARE, | 


[The following extracts are taken from the Burial | 
Register, excepting the first, which appears on the 
Register of Baptisms. } 

1680, Dect 10. The Blazing Starr seene about 3 weekes | 
togeather. | 

1655, April 22. Michaell Watkins, son of Robert W., of 
Fanshawe streate, London, Haberdasher of hatts. 

1656-7, Jan’ 30. Mounsier at Wareparke. 

1658, Feb, 22. Humiliation Scatcher, a nurse child. 

1661, Jan. 30. The great Flood. 

—, Feb. 17. The great winday Tuesday. 

1674, May 19. ‘The Right Honorable Thomas Lord Fan- 
shawe Viscount Donomore; who, at his Death, 
gave Twentie pound to the Poore. 

[The Registers of Ware abound in entries of this dis- 
inguished family, which had its principal seat at Ware 
Park. } 
1679-80, Jany 20. The Hono” Lady Madam Ann Fan- 

shawe. 

[The celebrated wife of Sir Richard Fanshawe, the 
poet, Ambassador to Spain temp. Charles II., whose in- 
teresting Memoirs, written by his devoted wife, must be 
familiar to most of the readers of “N. & Q.” This noble 
woman lies buried in the Lady Chapel of Ware Church, 
without any memorial. ] 

1687-8, Feb. 24. The Right Hono»'* Evelin, Lord Vice- 
count Fanshawe dyed att Alippo in Turkey in 
October 10, aged 19 yeares. 

1692, Sept. 8. An Earthquake. 

1698-9, Feb. 7. The greate Wineday Tuesday. 

1699, Julv 17. The Assizes at Hertford Concerning Capt. 
Coeper about the Death of Mrs, Sarah Stoute 
being Drowned: acquitted; too Witnesses on | 
both sides, tryall held 10 hours. 

[This entry shows the excitement prevailing in the 
country on the occasion of the memorable trial of Spencer 
Cowper. ] 

Note—July 12, 1655. St Thomas Fanshawe * and St John 
Watts are both att their Habitations according | 
to Proclimation : — 

(Signed) The mark of Richard } Bigg, 
Constable. — William Crosse. 

What is the meaning of the following curious entry 
on the Register of Chatham ? 

1591, Edman Calles and Elizabeth Legering war marid 
The xxix day of nouember in Chatham Church, 
because that Gyllingham Church war seled up. 

Epwarp J, Sace. 





Stoke Newington. 


liner Rotes. 


Rosert Beaumont: a Brstiocrarnican Nore. 
Tn both editions of Lowndes, R. Beaumont is de- 
scribed as the author of a volume published in 
1660, under the title of Love's Missives to Virtue, | 
wih other Essaies, small 8vo; and I may add to 
this information, that the book was reissued in 
1669 with a fresh title-page by the same publisher, 
William Godbid. But what I more particularly 
wish to point out is, that the edition of 1660 
itself was merely a reprint; and not, as hitherto 
Supposed by bibliographers, the original impres- 





* Afterwards the first Lord Fanshawe. } 


| out of steam guns from place to place ; 


sion. In a miscellaneous lot at an auction, a 
year or so ago, I met with the following article : 


| Love-Letters and Essaies upon Several Subjects, 


by Robert Beaumont. London, printed in the 
year 1639, small 8vo, 126 pp., including title and 
preliminary matter. The work is precisely the 
same as the Love's Missives of 1660. The latter 
was reviewed in Brydges’ Festituta; but the 
writer of the notice was evidently not aware that 
the book had appeared nearly a quarter of a 
century before. W. Carew Hazrirr. 


“Tue Mummy: A TALE oF THE TWENTY-SECOND 
Century.” — In these days of cheap literature 
and light reading, when even the very adyta of 
the Minerva Press are ransacked and brought to 
light, it has often seemed to me a matter of sur- 
prise that the very clever novel, the title of which 
stands at the head of this Note, has never been 
republished. To a plot of remarkable originality, 
and powerful conception, it adds a far-reaching 
gaze into the dim vista of human progress, which 
render it quite a psychological curiosity. Al- 
though nearly forty years have elapsed since its 
publication, in its pages are anticipated or fore- 
shadowed many of our most startling modern dis- 
coveries. The houses run on railways, persons 
have their coats brushed by steam valets, letters 
and parcels are enclosed in hollow balls, and fired 
percussion 
the Thames with their 


bridges shoot across 


| freights, and recoil when they have landed their 


passengers; a submarine tunnel connects Eng- 
land with Ireland, &c. &c. The author of this 
talented work was Mrs, Loudon, afterwards so 
well known in a totally opposite department of 
literature. I should be glad to learn that some 
enterprising caterer for the reading millions had 
republished The Mummy. 
Joun Pavin Puruips. 

Description or A Hot Summer’s Day: Praep. 
The reception in “N. & Q.” of some of Praed’s 
Latin poems induces me to send one more, which 
is the last of them that I retain. It was written 
during a very hot summer, equal perbaps in that 


| respect, to one in Greece or Italy : — 


“ Tristior in terras, graviorque adveniret zstus, 
(Heu, celeri nimium sole ruente pola), 
Cum Daphnis recubans hodie qua rivulus ibat 
Lentior a solito languidiorque jugo, 
Et merens eros egris cum matribus agnos, 
Jucundam Zephyri voce vocabat opem : 
‘ Advenias tandem, cari levis ala Favoni, 
Sit tibi cura gregis, sit tibi cura mei. 
Si tua non unquam contemno numina, demens; 
Si tibi vota memor, si tibi thura fero; 
Si teneras herbas, tenui si spe sacello 
Dono vix natas, vere creante, rosas, 
Defendas pestem pecori; nec funditus omnem 
Permittas parvi spem cecidisse Laris : 
Herba perit, pereuntque greges; nova vita beabit, 
Te veniente, herbas, te veniente, greges.’” w.D 
Dz 
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Mowmovutnu's Resetxion, a.p. 1685. — The fol- 


lowing is an extract from the Records of the | 


County of Somerset, in further illustration of 
Macaulay,—a subject I should much like to see 
renewed in the pages of “N. & Q.” Materials 
are most abundant for the purpose, especially in 
this part of Somersetshire. The extract I now 
give is part of the proceedings of the county jus- 
tices at the Quarter Sessions, held at Bruton in 
1687 :— 

“Upon reading the humble petition of Joseph Winter, 
of Iichester, in this county, Chirurgeon, whereby he not 
only sets forth, That in the year 1685, there being about 
400 of His Majesty’s prisoners in the common Gaol of the 
said county, and there charged for Treason, divers of 
them being much wounded in the late Rebellion, be- 
came very noisome to their fellow prisoners and others ; 
he, the said Petitioner, applied sundry medicines, and 
made several visits to the said wounded prisoners in 
order to their cure, and for the prevention of diseases 
in the said prison and places adjacent, unto which peti- 
tioner was requested by several neighbouring Gentlemen 
and others; but also setting forth that the said Petitioner 
hath been at great charges and expences in preparing and 
procuring the said medicines, and in his endeavours to 
acquire some satisfaction in the premises :— 

“This Court finding the said Petitioner hath as yet 


received no satisfaction therein, and having fully and | 


deliberately examined a Bill of Particulars now pro- 
duced unto this Court concerning the said charges and 
expences, and discovering the same to amount to the 
sum of £36 10s. 0d. in the whole, Doth allow and approve 
of the same bill, and doth hereby Order and require the 
present Treasurers of the Hospitals of either Division of 
the said County, upon request, and sight of this Order, to 


pay and reimburse unto the said Petitioner, Joseph Win- 


ter, the aforementioned sum by equal portions, — that is 
to say, each Treasurer aforesaid to pay 
thereof; for which payments respectively the said Trea- 
surers are to have allowance from this Court on passing 
their respective accounts.” 

The “ county gaol” referred to was then at II- 
chester. It was demolished several years since, 
and removed to Taunton. Ina. 


Queries. 
BECCARIA. 

In these days of general incredulity and scep- 
ticism, when we are constantly called upon to 
abandon some time-honoured literary ¢enent, and 
ever and anon some meddling fellow starts up, and 
shows us that our favourite writers did not write 
our favourite books, or worse than that, never 
existed at all — 

“With him most authors steal their works, or buy; 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary ;” — 
at such atime it may not be inopportune to ask 
if there be any real grounds for the assertion, that 
the celebrated treatise, Dei Delitti e delle Pene, 
is erroneously attributed to Cesare Beccaria, the 
eminent publicist of Milan ? 

Of the literary history of this work I do not 


one moiety | 


| profess to know much. It forms a principal part 
of my copy of the Opere dei Cesare Beccaria, 

2 vols., Milano, 1824, Svo. I gather from the 

preface that it was published anonymously :— 

“Tl libro Dei Delitte e delle Pene alzd la voce in favor 
dell’ umanita: e tutta Europa applaudi al generoso di- 
visamento. In Italia e in Francia fu cercato a gara,e 
lodato e tradotto, La Societa di Berna offerse una me. 
daglia all’ ignoto Autore che aveva si altamente pariato 
in pro degli uomini; e i pitt dotti Francesi lo accolsero 
con adorazione, per usare le parole di Alessandro Verri, che 
gli fu compagno nel suo viaggio a Parigi.” 

In 1766, under the pseudonym of Cussen, Vol- 
taire addressed to Beccaria his [?élation de la Mort 
du Chevalier de la Barre, and in the same year 
appeared his Commentaire sur le Livre “ Des Déiits 
et des Peines,’ which was republished in 1821, 
with Dufey’s translation into French of this trea- 
tise, Paris, Dalibon, 8vo. 

So far there appears no doubt as to the author. 
ship of the book. A copy of the English transh- 
tion, “An Essay on Crimes and Punishments, 
commonly ascribed to the Marquess of Beccaria, 
8yvo, 1775,” was in the collection of Dr. Parr, who 
appears to have written after the word Beccaria, 
“which is a feigned name.” See Bibliotheca 
Parriana, p. 639. 

I have before me also a copy of the English 
translation, 4th ed. 1785, but do not find a word 
on the title-page as to the authorship; I therefore 
presume that the words, “ commonly ascribed to 
the Marquess Beccaria,” though not italicised in 
the Bib. Par. were also written by the learned 
doctor. In the preface it is stated that the work 
is written “by the Marquess Beccaria of Milan.” 

Again, in an amusing little book entitled The 

arlour Window, by the Rev. Edward Mangia, 
12mo, London, 1841, there is an article headed “ Bee- 
caria,” in which it is stated that a reverend friend 
of the author met in the South of France “a little 
deformed man, of the name of Jovean, who under- 
took to teach him Italian.” This personage, bap- 
| pening to see on the table of his employer a copy 
of the book in question, observed “ that there was 
no such author as Beccaria; but that he himself 
| wrote the work, and in the title-page assigned it 
to the Marquess.” He further stated, that “he 
had been travelling companion and secretary t 
the celebrated Montesquieu.” There is not much 
in this, it is true; and we cannot but wonder 
at the self-denial of the “little deformed” teacher 
of Italian, who did not think it worth bis while 
to assert more publicly his claim to the authorship 
| of a book which had been translated into most 
European languages, and modern Greek (1802), 
annotated by Voltaire and Diderot, and compli- 
mented by Catherine of Russia; still it is some 
what singular that Dr. Parr considered the work 
improperly attributed to Beccaria, and one would 
gladly know upon what he founded his remark. 
The Society of Berne might be ignorant of the 
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suthor’s name, it is true, even if the statement be 
true that “ Beccaria read in 1764 to the Literary 
Society the MS. of his work on Crimes and Pun- 


ishments; and in the same year, at their request, | 


published it under the title of Trattato dei Delitti 

e delle Pene, 12mo.” (Penny Cyclop. sub. voc.) 

But, in this case, how can a doubt have arisen as 

to the authorship ? WiuruiaMm Bares. 
Egbaston. 


“Art oF Emptoyinc Time.” — Who is the 
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author of the Art of Employing Time to the | 


Greatest Advantage the True Source of Happiness, 
2nd edition, post Svo, Colburn, 1822? I have 
heard it was written by Dr. Kitchener; but do 
not see the slightest ground for that supposition, 
either in the composition or style, to indicate its 
being written by the worthy doctor. Nor have I 
seen it mentioned in any of the notices I have 
seen of the doctor’s works. H. Taytror. 
ALCHEMY IN THE NINETEENTH CenturRY. — 


“Un chimiste vient d’annoncer par correspondance a 
l'Académie des Sciences de Paris, qu’il est certain d’avoir 


trouvé la Pierre Philosophale; mais qu’il a cependant | 


arrété au milieu de la seconde période du grand ceuvre 
par quelques dépenses qui depassent ses ressources; en 


consequence, il supplie de l’Académie de le donner les | 


moyens d’achever l’entreprise qu’il poursuit depuis si 
long tems. M. Gay-Lussac donna sur cette lettre des 
explications qui décident l’Académie a’ passer l’outre.” 
—Journal Frangais. Séance de U' Académie des Sciences. 
Paris, 12 Juin, 1829. 

Was anything subsequently said or done con- 
cerning this projector ? E. L. S. 


Waar Is DONE WiTH ovr oLp QueEN’s AND Re- 
GIMENTAL Cotours ?—I ask of you and of the vicar 
and churchwardens of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
this question for this reason. Last night (March 


10th) I observed a beautiful silk colour, with its | 


regimental colour-staff, and old regulation pierced 
spear-head and tassel cords, pushed out through 
the windows of a house of business in the above- 
named parish to fly and flap about amid the smut 
and soil of smoky gas, as if it had been a mere 
piece of, comparatively speaking, worthless bunt- 
Ing, 

_Task the question of the St. Martin’s authori- 
ties, because the colour bore the Prince of Wales’s 
feather under the crown royal in the centre of 
St. George’s Cross. The eclour was of date 
before the union with Ireland, a fact which 
much enhanced its interest as a record, and as a 
relie of the past; and I erieved to see the broad 
white saltire of St. Andrew. hitherto for more 
than sixty years preserved with evident care, now 
subjected to ali the filth and peril of exposure as 
the mere spectacle of an illumination night, and 
st, except to curious eyes, among the spread of 
bunting that half smothered it. 
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I believe all colours of regiments are blessed, 
| or, as it is called, “consecrated” with a solemn 
religious service of benediction and dedication by 
the chaplain or prelate of the corps. If so, how 
came this valuable memorial, once sacredly en- 
trusted to safe keeping, desecrated by such ser- 
vice on such a night ? Q. 
Epwarp Daniet Crarke, LL.D., anp THE 
Wetsu Crerey.— In which of his works has Dr. 
Clarke, the distinguished traveller, given an ac- 
count of the clergy he met with in Wales ? 
LLALLAWG. 
Cuurcu or THE Convent or St. Joun oF Je- 
RUSALEM. — The interesting correspondence in 
your pages with regard to the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St. John of Jerusalem, has made me 
(with others, Iam sure,) very anxious to learn 
more about the subject. There is now erecting in 
Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, a church be- 
longing to the Order, and attached to it is a hos- 
pital under the care of the Prioress and Sisters of 
“the Convent of St. John of Jerusalem.” Do these 
belong to the English branch ? INQUIRER. 


Danish AND Savoy Fracs.— Can any of your 
readers give information on the following ques- 
tion? It is well known that the arms and flag of 
the House of Savoy (commonly known as the 
Cross of Savoy) are the arms and flag of the 
Knights of Rhodes, afterwards Knights of Malta. 
Amedeus, Count of Savoy, went to assist the 
Grand Master Villaret in the conquest of Rhodes, 
and in acknowledgement of his valuable and gal- 
lant services, the Grand Master gave to him the 
armorial bearings of the Order, with the motto 
“FP, E. R. T.,” meaning “ Fortitudo ejus Rhodum 
tenuit.” These letters are a part of the collar of 
the Supreme Order of the Annunciation, the 
highest order of the Princes of the House of Savoy, 
and one of the most illustrious in Europe. But 
what I want to know is, why the same flag — red 
with the white cross —is the flag of the King of 
Denmark? What is the origin of the Danish 
flag, exactly similar to that of the Knights of 
Rhodes, and the arms of the House of Savoy, 
which we now see so frequently displayed in our 
streets? Perhaps some of your readers can throw 
light on this subject. M. P. 


Exectrotyre Query. —I shall feel obliged if 
any of your readers, who may be skilful in electro- 
typing, will inform me how I um to cover a wax 
impression of a seal with blacklead, with a view to 
making an electrotyped copy. Simple brushing 
of the surface does not cause it to adhere. M. D. 


Eriraru on Dr. Gotpsmita. —Who wrote the 
epitaph on Dr. Goldsmith, commencing, — 
“ Here lies the butt of all his betters, 
The riddle of the world of letters ” ? 
I. J. Reeve. 
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Greex Parriancu or Arcuntsuor, 1631—4. | 
Amongst many curious entries in the “ Book of 
Churchwarden’s Accounts for Allhallows Barking | 
for 1629—1667, I find the following : — 

“1631, Dec. 7.—Delivered to Mt Abbott (Vicar) for a | 
poor Greeke Archbishopp 0 4s. 0d. 

“ 1634, Ap’. 7. P4, Mr Abbott. which he gave Abraham, 
Patriarck of Achxidone, 6s. 8d.” 

" , . en 

Who was this destitute prelate? Under the 
date of 1633, Dec. 8, there is— 

“ Given Gregory Argenopulus, a Thessalonian, by con- 
sent of Mr. Abbot, 2s.” 

Perhaps this will afford a clue. 

Juxta Turrm. 


| 
Rev. Witiiam Hazuirt, A.M. died at Crediton | 
in 1820, and was buried there. Can any corre- 

spondent of “N. & Q.” favour me with the day 
and month of his death and interment? I be- 
lieve that Mrs. Hazlitt, his widow, who survived | 
him many years, also lies buried at Crediton. 
Any information of a similar kind regarding this 
lady will oblige me. W. Carew Hazuirt. 


Heratvrc.— To what families do the enclosed | 
two coats of arms belong : — 

1, 1st and 4th, Sab. a chevron or, between three griffins 
heads erased, langued and maned, ar. 

2nd and 8rd, Gironny of eight, or and gules. 

Crest. Out of a ducal coronet a griffin’s head, langued 
and maned ar. 

2. On a shield ar, an anchor posée en pal, az., sur- 
mounted by two arrows of the same, en sautoir, les pointes 


en haut. 
B. D. A. 


Hoty Roop: Cuurcues Anp CHAPELS DEDI- 
CATED To.—Can any of your readers inform me 
of churches and chapels dedicated as above ? 
There are many to the Holy Cross, I am aware, 
as the Rood Church, a free chapel in the castle | 
of Carmarthen, now, I believe, in ruins; also | 
one at Llechryd; one at Mount and Capel Crist 
in Cardiganshire; but what I want are those 
dedicated purely to the Holy Rood, as the Chapel | 
in the Abbey of Holyrood, and the one in An- 
glesey Ceirchiog, or Bettws-y-Grég, a chapel | 
attached to the parent church of Llanbeulan. 

Joun Bowen Row anps. 


, 


Dr. LanicGan’s Catatoaue.— Where can I see 
a Catalogue of the library of Dr. John Lanigan, 
author of the Ecclesiastical History of Ireland ? 
Cer. 


Lasson.—On the Chateau de Lasson, near Caen, 
is the following inscription, which has never yet 
been satisfactorily explained : — 

“SPERO : LACON : BI : ASSES : PERLEN.” 

Perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.” may be 
able to point out its meaning. There is no doubt 
as to the inscription, for the letters of it are large 
and distinct. The commencement of a second | 


copy of the inscription may also be read on the 
frieze, the letters of which are at least a foot 
long ; but this inscription has been interrupted by 


| some modern additions to the building. 


Caen. Georce Bovst, 


Arms or Letcuton oF UrisHaven,* Forrar- 
sure, N.B.—Can any of your readers give infor. 
mation of the arms borne by this family ? 

1424, Dr. Henry Leighton, Bishop of Moray, 
and afterwards of Aberdeen, one of the commis- 
sioners to treat for the liberation of James I. when 
prisoner in England. 

Dr. Alexander Leighton, educated at St. An- 


| drew’s, N. B., and Leyden in Holland, some time 


minister at Utrecht, persecuted in 1630, maimed, 
branded, and imprisoned, but liberated with a 


| compensation of 6000/. by the Long Parliament. 


Sir Elisha Leighton, Sec. to the Duke of York 
or his illustrious brother. 

Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, (some 
time Bishop of Dumblane), born 1611; died 1684, 
buried at Horstead-Keynes, Sussex, having re- 
sided for ten years at Brodhurst, —— . 

8.4. 


Lycornron.—In the Dublin University Maga 
zine (vol. v. ?) there are some poetical translations 


| of The Cassandra of Lycophron. Who was the 
| author, and was this translation ever completed? 


I believe the only entire translation of Lycophron 
which has been printed, is that of Lord Royston, 
1806? There are, however, two or three English 
versions of The Cassandra which have not been 
published. 1. By John Symmons, dedicated to the 
tev. Dr. Vincent, 1800; Heber MSS. p. 74 
2. By the Rev. R. Gifford, of Duffield, Derby- 
shire, of whom there is some account in “N. & Q,.” 
July, 1856. The Rev. H. Meen and the Rev. T. 
Goodinge, of Leeds, also projected translations of 
this work, but they were never published. Are 
there any other translations, either printed or 
MS. ? RL 


Narotron anp Sypney Sirn. — Napoleon, 
in his interesting correspondence with his brother 
Joseph, vol. i. p. 121, tells him — 

“Sir Sydney Smith is a man whom it is easy to de 
ceive. I have often laid traps for him, and he has always 
fallen into them; when he has suffered three or four 
times, he will get tired.” 


Can you or any of your readers give me any 


| information of the traps which Napoleon set for 


Sir Sydney Smith, the dates and nature of them? 

I suspect Napoleon was taking more credit to 

himself than he deserved. Fra. Mewsury. 
Larchfield, Darlington. 


Portrait sy Hornetn.— In an old mansion in 
Somersetshire I lately met with a small picture on 
panel, evidently by Holbein. It is the half-length 


([* Ulysses-haven, now the parish of Craig. } 
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rtrait of a young nobleman or gentleman in a 
black or dark-coloured dress, and a flat cap, some- 
thing like that in which Sir Thomas More is 
usually painted. In his right hand he holds an 
hourglass, and in his left a human skull; and to- 
wards the top of the picture there are the follow- 
ing initials and date: —“ 1549. M.V.S. A.C. 
Etat. sue 27” (or 29). Will any of your readers 
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kindly inform me who was the person here repre- | 


sented ? CoLuinvs. 


ProwpE, ok Proup. — Can anyone give an ac- 
count of the Rev. William Prowde, who lived 
during the reign of Charles II. at Sleights, near 
Whitby? Rev. William Prowde had a son Wil- 
liam, Whom did he marry, and what family had 
he? Are they related to the Prowdes of Canter- 
bury mentioned by Hasted and Fuller ? 

mm Bo 


Quorations Wantep: Horn-Boox. — 

“Were the adorers of Bel and the Dragon, the Sun or 
Moon, stock or stone, fit to be accounted idolators or di- 
vine worshippers? If silenced and crushed under foot, 
can the weakest, that never studied farther than the 
Horn-Book, adjudge it persecution.” 

Query, Whence this passage ? 

Kenneta R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A. 

“Deep waters pass away without great noise, but 
shallow brooks make great din.” 

“There are some persons that can see their neighbours’ 
faults better than their own. It is reported of a certain 
beast, that it can see none within, but it can see excel- 
lently without.” 


What animal is alluded to here ? De Brus. 


Srrecnes or THE Eart or Bristow in 1661 
axD 1673. — Lingard (ix. p. 228) notes it as a 
curious circumstance that, in the Parliament of 
1673, the Earl of Bristol, though a Catholic, sup- 
ported an act rendering it obligatory on all per- 
sonsholding office to receive the sacrament, and sign 
a declaration against transubstantiation, himself 
and his wife having been exempted from the obli- 
gation of taking the test. Does any reader of 
“N. & Q.” know of the existence of any copy of 
his speech, or of another made by him in 1661? 
Ihave before me authentic copies of them in MS, 
with the following titles : — 

“1661. Two Several Speeches of ye Rt Ho ye Earle 
of Bristow in ye house of Lords for y® repealing of penal 
awes against Roman Catholicks.” 
_ “The Speech of ye Rt Hole ye Earle of Bristow in ye 
house of Lords Concerning y* Oathes of Supremacy and 
Allegiance.” 

A. E. L. 


SuPPREssED Agsrys.—Is there any means of 
tracing the lands belonging to the suppressed 
abbeys in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to 
chow what lands were held by each abbey, to 
*hom the lands were granted after their suppres- 


‘ion, and if possible to trace them to their present 
possessors ? C. W. 


| 


| 
‘ 





| charges of the defence.” 


Touzryns. — I find “Touzeyns” on a bell as its 
name: it is no doubtful reading. If it means 
All Saints, at what date and in what locality was 
the word used as a French patois for “Tous- 
saint ?” m. ZT. &. 

Tracey Wii —A part of the curious will of 
William Tracey of Toddington, dated 22 Henry 
VIII. is printed in Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, 
p- 531. I should be glad to know if it is to be 
found anywhere printed in eztenso. F. I. 


Queries with Answers. 


Carp Counters. — Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” say why card counters are usually 
manufactured in the form of fish ? 

St. Swirsin. 


[Although counters sometimes answer the purpose of 
fish, and fish occasionally supply the place of counters, 
we would suggest a distinction between counters and 
fish. Counters, as their name implies, are intended, 
strictly speaking, to serve as markers, for instance, in 
whist, Fish, on the contrary, have usually a money 
value, as settled and agreed upon by the players, at the 
beginning of a round game. In this character they 
change hands, are won or lost, bought or sold; and those 
who have not their proper number when the game is 
terminated, must pay so much per fish to those who have. 
Hence the use of fish in such games as commerce and spe- 
culation, the names of which imply trade, commerce re- 
gular, and speculation fasé. 

Counters might answer the purpose just as well; but 
if we extend our view to the Spanish language (and 
card-playing came into use in Spain at a very early 
period), we shall perhaps perceive that, in games requir- 
ing some object which serves not merely for marking, 
but for the representation of a certain value, there is a 
peculiar fitness in the use of fish. In Spanish pez, pro- 
perly a fish, signifies also, in a secondary sense, “ Any 
useful thing which one wins ;” or, as the Dictionary of the 
Academy expresses it, “ Figuradamente se toma por la 
cosa que se adquiere con utilidad y provécho.” Hence, 
we would submit, the propriety of using fish, as a con- 
ventional measure of value, in commerce, speculation, or 
any other round game of similar character. ] 


Rese uion, 1549.— ‘Where is to be found the 
fullest report of the insurrection at Clyst Bridge, 
1549, and the most authentic record of Sir 
Thomas Pomeroy, who headed the rebels? His 
fate is variously represented. According to some 
writers he was executed; to others he was par- 
doned. Again, that his lands were confiscated ; 
and again, that he had opportunity to dispose of 
his lands to the Duke of Somerset. 

CoRRESPONDENT. 

[John Hoker, the historian of Exeter, has given a 
graphic narrative of this rebellion in his Description of 
Eveter, edit. 1765, pp. 33-88. He was an eye-witness to 
the proceedings, and was himself assessed “by order of 
the magistrates at 20s. the day, towards the common 
Moore, in his History of Devon, 
4to, i. 128, states on the authority of Polwhele, that “Sir 


| Thomas Pomeroy, though the principal of the rebels, 
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found the means of making his peace, although at a great 
sacrifice. The Pomeroys had been a flourishing family 
for a long period in the county of Devon; but Sir Thomas, 
on the total defeat of the rebels, compounded for his life 
by yielding up his lands and castle at Berry to the Lord 
Protector Edward Seymour Duke of Somerset, and Berry 
Castle has continued since that time in the possession of 
the Somerset family.” Consult also Lodge’s Peerage, ed. 
1789, vii. 24, and Lysons’s Devon, Pt. I. p. x.] 


. | 
Hymw sy Kiya Caartes I.—In a volume of | 


Church Melody by Mr. Knapp (title-page want- 
ing) I find the words and music of a hymn, ar- 
ranged for three voices, entitled—“ King Charles 
I. being Majesty in Misery. Imploration to the 
King of Kings, wrote by his Majesty during his 
Captivity in Carisbroke Castle, Anno Dom. 1648. 
Set to Music by the Author.” The first verse 
runs :— 
“ Great Monarch of the World, whence Power springs, 
The Potency and Pow’r of earthly Kings, 
Record the Royal Woe my suff’ring Sings,” &c. 
Query, Is there any foundation for a belief that 
the words were really the production of the royal 
martyr ? M. D. 
[This Hymn is among the Roxburghe Ballads in the 
British Museum, iii. 462, and printed on one side of a 


sheet of small folio. The concluding lines inform us, | 


that it was “ Written by His Majesties own hand. Lon- 
don: Printed by Order.” 


Court or Conscrence, 1655.— What was the 
constitution of this Court? In examining my 
Churchwardens’ Book for the seventeenth century, 
I find the following : — 

“ Ap! 25, 1655. To summoning John Davis to the Court 
of Conscience, Is. 8d.” 

Is this Court referred to by Milton in his poem 
“On the New Forcers of Conscience under the 
Long Parliament ?” A. B. 


[ The Court of Conscience, or, as it was more commonly 


called, the Court of Requests, was established for the re- | 


covery of small debts. They were at first limited to 
London; but were afterwards introduced in other parts 
of the kingdom. In 1846, they'were superseded by the 
establishment of County Courts, by the Act 9 & 10 Vict. 


c. 95. ] 


Braosr or Bramper.—What were the tinc- 
tures of the arms of the Braose (or Brewes) family, 
Lords of Bramber, which were .... . . crusily 


. . +. alion rampant, crowned ....? Burke's | 


General Armory does not help one, but in most 
of the coats there given, the field is az., and the 
charges or. J. Woopwarp. 


[The arms of Braose of Bramber, as printed by Hors- 
field ( Sussex, ii. 186) are “ Vair ar. and gu. two bars gu. 
Az. crusulé, or, a lion, rampant, crowned of the last. For 
Pedigree, see Dallaway’s West Sussex, vol. i. p. xlvii.; 
Cart. Rape of Bramber, p. 174.] 








Replies. 
‘LOCAL PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
(2°¢ S. xii. 201.) 

I have gathered together a few local sayings 
which, though perhaps not exactly proverbial, are 
no uninteresting pendant to those already given 
by R. C. Warps. Some I have fallen upon in 
my reading, some I have heard used in the course 
of conversation, some have been made known to 
| me by the kindness of friends, but local peculiari- 
ties are fast disappearing beneath the polish of 
increasing civilization ; and when all is said and 
done, I can only regret that my collection is not 
more extensive and of greater value. Such asit 
is, however, I commit it to the pages of “N.&Q,;" 
hoping that, if it do nothing else, it may remind 
the readers thereof of R. C. Warper’s suggestion, 
and induce them to ransack their memories and 
their note-books in search of similar treasures. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne. — Instead of being recon- 
mended to “Goto Jericho,” North of England 
bores are frequently advised to “ Go to Hexham.” 

When card players are suspected of any at- 
tempts at trickery, the request, command, or 
entreaty—* Let’s have no Gateshead”— denotes a 
wish for fair play, and marks the popular opinion 
of the morality of the sister town. 

The recent murder of Mr. Frater by George 
Clarke, has enriched the vocabulary of the New- 
castle gamin. An offended urchin has been 
known to threaten to “clarke” his companion. 
| The “folks of Shields” are often the butt of 
Newcastle wit. It is stated by the uncharitable, 
that if you ask an inhabitant of the former town 
to name the four quarters of the world, he will 
reply, “ Rooshia, Prooshia, Manch, and Shields,” 
such being the countries and ports which are all 
the world to him in a pecuniary point of view. 

Barnard Castle—This little town has no en- 
viable reputation. Longstaffe supposes that Sir 
George Bowes’s refusal to fight with the rebels 
during the rising of the north, gave rise to the 
contemptuous distich : — 

“ Coward, a coward of Barney Castell. 
Dare not come out to fight-a battel.” 

“ Indeed,” he continues (Pichmondshire, p. 132), “ poor 
Barnard Castle has always been the butt of the Bishop- 
rick. ‘Barney Cassel, the last place that God made; 
produces a ‘ Barney Cassel man’ and ‘a Barney Cassel 
| bred ’un;’ ‘the Barney Cassel breed’ being considered 
completely outlandish; and it must be confessed that 
personal frays are more scandalously conducted there 
than in any other place I know. ‘Come, come, that's4 
Barna’ Cassell,’ is a reproof to an exaggerator, or liar. 
«A Barney-cassel whisp,’ is a handful of straw, used by 
slovens to mend their corn sacks, Again, ‘ Lartingtons 
frogs, and Barney Castle’s butcher dogs,’ point to some- 
| thing like cowardly conduct in triumphing over the 

weak, But, Ohe! jam satis, although — 
* High crowned he sits in dawning pale, 
The sovereign of the lovely vale,’— 
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he has few good properties except producing ‘ Barney- 


cassel gingerbrea l, the best i’ 4 world.’ ” 

Cotherston.—“ Cotherston, where they christen 
calves, hopple lops, and kneeband spiders.” Some 
fanatics of the seventeenth century rendered the 
place obnoxious to the first of these accusations ; 
but Mr. Longstaffe’s work, from which I obtain 
my information, does not throw any light on 
the nature or causes of the other eccentricities. 
Whatever they be, we may agree with him in 
holding that “Cotherston cheeses will cover a 
multitude of sins.” 

Lincolnshire. —Stubbs expresses a not very com- 
tlimentary opinion of Jennie Deans’ intelligence, 
when he says, “I will be sworn she was not born 
in Witham ;" which “ proverbial and punning” 
dictum is, according to Sir Walter Scott, used in 
this county “ to intimate that a person is not very 
dever” (Heart of Midlothian, chap. xxxii.) I 
annot say that I have ever heard it so employed ; 
but as there is more than one Witham in Lincoln- 
shire, and the jeu de mot is such as would not be 
uilikely to suggest itself to ordinary capacities, I 
see no reason to suspect that the great novelist 
was romancing when he made 
statement. 

Grantham. — Was it some petty rivalry, which 

induced the innkeeper at Newark to speak to 
Jeanie Deans of “Grantham gruel, nine grots 
and a gallon of water” (Heart of Midlothian, 
chap. xxix.)? Or was the steady-going borough 
asnotorious for a wholesome manufacture in the 
days of George II., as it now is, for the some- 
what less digestible, but infinitely more delicious 
culinary concoction, with which its name is con- 
nected in the minds of the juvenile lieges of Queen 
Victoria? If I remember rightly, the person who 
thus disparages “‘ Grantham gruel,” came from the 
other side of the Border. National prejudice, 
doubtless, blinded his or her eyes to the tenth, 
eleventh, and succeeding grots in the southern 
substitute for porridge; and that of the neigh- 
bouring town was probably no more abhorred by 
him than that of any other place, being condemned 
byname merely because it might possibly be the 
next refreshment of which the traveller would 
partake, 
Bingham.—* All the world and Bingham will 
bethere:” such is the mode in which I have 
heard people state their impression, that the com- 
pany on such or such an occasion will be nume- 
rous, and perhaps more numerous than select. 
Bingham is in Notts; and being what the pro- 
vincial papers delight to call “a rising town,” 
Tecelves of course a fair share of snubs from those 
vho do not enter into the spirit of its petty am- 
ditions, A similar feeling causes the title of 
“City of Blaydon” to be applied to a populous 
and busy village in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Sr. Swirnr. 
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the foregoing 


BLANKETS. 
(3" §. ii. 318, 359, 398.) 

As I am one of those to whom your cor- 
respondent H, pe Marevitte alludes as having 
“made out a strong case to prove that these 
useful articles are called after the family name of 
the original manufacturers,” and seems to infer 
that we are not aware that the word is still ex- 
tant in the French language under the form of 
“blanchet,” I beg for a sinall space more in your 
periodical in explanation. Whether those useful 
articles were known first in France under the 
name of Blanchet and Blanquet, or in England 
under the name of Blanket, I have been quite 
unable to trace their origin beyond the com- 
mencement or middle of the fourteenth century. 

We have in Rymer’s Federa, and in the Close 
Rolls of 13 Edw. III. letters of protection given 
to Thomas Blanket against the burgesses of 
Bristol, who had obstructed him in the manufac- 
ture of those articles. We find in the edition of 
Du Cange’s Glossary, fol. Paris, 1733, as follows : 

“ Blanketus, ab Anglico Blanket, nostris Blanchet.” 

“ Lodix lanea, stragula, apud Rymer.” 

“ Blanketus. Genus panni fortassis Candidi, a Gallico 
Blanc, apud Rymer,” &c. &c. 


The earliest notice I find of the use of this kind 
of cloth is in 1317, 1333, 1339, 1420. It was 
much used for the dress of monks and nuns, and 
of the lower orders, as well as for bed covering. 

Granting to your correspondent that the article 
may have been first manufactured in France, it 
must have been introduced into England at the 
earliest possible period after its invention, and 
possibly the surname of Blanket may have been 
given by Edward III. to the first family who was 
employed in that manufacture in this country, in 
the same manner as he is recorded to have given 
the name of Webb to one of the weavers whom 
he had caused to be instructed out of Flanders in 
the art of weaving, and settled in Gloucestershire, 
from whom spring the large family of that name 
in the said county (see Fuller’s Church Hist. 
p. 110, &c.) ; and doubtless Thomas, Edward, and 
Edmund Blanket, the distinguished trio of brothers 
at Bristol, were the first persons in England to 
whom we are indebted for that comfortable ap- 
penduge to our bed furniture. But even as- 
suming a French origin to the name, it would 
not follow that the manufacture of the article 
were not of English origin, because it was not 
until the time of Richard II. that Norman-French 
ceased to be the language of educated society in 
England. It may, however, possibly have hap- 
pened that the manufacture of the article may 
have given name to the family, and not the family 
to the article. This, however, would not in- 
validate the fact, noted in my Gloucestershire 
Achievements, that the kind of cloth called Blanket 
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was first manufactured in England, at Bristol, by 

the three brothers, Thomas, Edward, and Edmund 

Blanket, under letters of protection from Ed- 

ward III. Samvuet Lysons. 
Hempsted Court. 


ST. LUKE, THE PATRON OF PAINTERS. 
(3° S. iii. 188.) 


The picture referred to in the Emblems of 


Saints (2nd ed. p. 105) as being in the Academy 
of St. Luke, in Rome, was painted by Raphael, 
and of course is of no authority in deciding the 
question whether St. Luke was a painter, espe- 
cially when we bear in mind that the same great 
painter was probably the first to represent St. 
Cecily with organ pipes. By the way, Molanus, 
when showing that such representations are with- 
out authority, observes that St. Cecily should be 
represented trampling upon, rather than playing 
upon, organs. (Suppl. ad lib. iii. c. 49.) 

We may well pass by Ribadeneira, whose Flos 
Sanctorum is designated by his biographers as 
“rempli de fables ;” and whose fertile invention 
goes the length of informing us, that St. Luke 
learned the art of painting, not as a profession, 
but as an amusement, and respectable mode of 
passing his time. The learned and judicious 
Alban Butler, however, must always command 
respect. Yet he can cite only the assertions of 
comparatively modern Greek writers, of whom 
he observes that “neither the antiquity nor the 
credit of these authors is of great weight” 
(Life of St. Luke, Oct. 18.) He states, however, 
that in what they say of St. Luke's skill in paint- 
ing, they are supported by ‘Theodorus Lector in 
518. This author relates that the Empress Eu- 
doxia sent from Jerusalem to the Empress Pul- 
cheria, for her famous church, the Hodegus at 
Constantinople, a picture of the Blessed Virgin, 
said to have been painted by St. Luke: —‘i 
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| 


Eddouta ti MovAxepia thy cixdva ris Seourrepos, hy 6 | 
: / ’ , iP 
arogroAos Aovkas xafiorépnoev, ef ‘lepocoAtuwv aré- 


oreiAev (p.509). St. John Damascen mentions this 
tradition of St. Luke having been a painter ; but 
this Father belongs to a more recent period, the 
eighth century. 

The most respectable evidence for St. Luke's 
art of painting seems to be the inscription dis- 
covered in a vault near the church of St. Mary 
in via lata in Rome. This is referred to by Alban 
Butler as “ very ancient.” It is given in Aringhi’s 
Roma Subterranea, but quoted from Lorinus in Act. 
Apost., in these words : — 

“In hac urbe Romana lapis est in Diaconia S. Marie 
in Via lata cum inscriptione, quod ibi beatus Lucas ima- 
gines beate Virginis depinxerit. Inscriptionis autem 
Titulus hee Jegenda pre se fert. 





[34 S. II]. Man. 21, °63, 





Ornatortum Quvonp. S. Pautt Arosr. 

Lvc.® EVANGELIST*, 

Er Marriauis Martyrum, 

Ix ovo Et IMAGO 
B. Marie VIRGINIs REPERTA 

SisreBat, UNA Ex VII. 

A. B. Luca prErictts.” 
(Aringhi; Roma Subterranea, lib. iv. cap. 46. n. 10.) 


It appears, then, that excepting this inscrip. 
tion—the date of which has not been ascertained— 
there is no evidence for St. Luke, as a painter, 
earlier than that of Theodorus Lector in the 
sixth century. Certainly there is quite enough 
to account for St. Luke being considered the 
patron of painters ; but whether there is evidence 
sufficiently early and authentic to claim belief 
for the fact of his having practised the art of 
painting, is less certain. All that can be affirmed 
is, that it is a pious tradition, generally believed; 
and some few pictures of the Blessed Virgin ar 
still in existence, which are venerated as the 
production of this holy evangelist. F.C. H. 


I do not think the following will add much to 
Mr. Datron’s query, but it will at least cor 
roborate the opinion that St. Luke was a painter, 
and if the print can be traced to the original, it 
may lead to more satisfactory results. Some years 
ago, a gentleman brought me, from Rome, prints 
of the four evangelists beautifully engraved. The 
dimensions are 14 by 17 inches. St. Luke is 
represented, standing, with a painter's brush in 
his hand, before a half-opened scroll, on which 
are miniature portraits of our Lord and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. These appear to have been 
beautifully executed, and from the position of the 
Saint, and the manifest satisfaction with which he 
contemplates the portraits, he seems to have just 
finished the work. It is clear that, at least, ac- 
cording to tradition, he was by profession a 
painter. In tracing the original of this print, 
something may be elicited as to the portraits, if 
such exist, or ever did. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 





Canon Daron may perhaps feel interested 
by the fact that, at the present moment, there 1s 
a colporteur going about Paris, apparently with 
the authorization of the préfet de police, and 


| offering for sale the portrait of our Saviour # 


well as that of the Virgin Mary. These prints, 
highly coloured, are offered to purchasers as fac- 


| similes of the paintings of St. Luke, lately dis- 


covered, it is asserted, in one of the subterraneat 
passages of the old Senate House at Rome. The 


| prospectus distributed by the colporteur gives & 


full description of these two pictures, and might 
perhaps interest your readers either as a or 
curiosity, or rather as a singular specimen of te 
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impositions attempted to be practised on the 
public, even in the nineteenth century. 
Nortu-P ear. 
[The Prospectus is certainly a literary curiosity, but 
too long to be reprinted in “ N. & Q.”—Ep. 


Op Frencu Terms (3"S. ii. 506; iii. 15.) — 
answered this Query when it appeared, giving 
as to three of the terms substantially the same 
meanings as were given by R. M’C.; but as to 
the remaining two, I think his interpretations 
cannot be sustained. These are, “ Terres guag- 
nables, lands reclaimed from the sea ;” but which 
I submit are merely arable lands; and “ Way- 
neges, grain, or other productions of the earth 


while growing”—which I contend are the crops of 


arable lands, whether growing or not. My autho- 
rities are as follows : — 

Alexis Monteil (Histoire des Frangais de divers 
F'tats, xiv® sitcle, p. 107), says: “* Les Gagneurs 
qui 4 force de travail gagnent leurs terres ap- 
pelées gagnables ou ahannables, mot ou onomo- 
tapée exprimant le labeur et la peine ;’”’ and refers 
to“ Glossaire de Delauriére aux mots Gagnages, 
Gagneurs, Terres gaingnables ou ahannables,” 
Delauriére has : “* Gagnages. Quelquefois sont les 
fruits qui proviennent de la terre et quelquefois 
sont les terres mémes dont on percoit les fruits.” 
“Gagneur. C'est un laboureur.” “ Terres gain- 
gnables ou ahannables. En la somme rurale, qui 
sont de grand fruit, ou qui se labourent et cul- 
tivent & grand peine.” 

Cotgrave has: “ Terres gaignables. Rich or 
fruitfull ground; arable grounds that yield much, 
or are of great increase.” “ Gaignages. The crop, 
or fruits, of tilled or planted grounds.” 

Cowel’s Interpreter says: “ Gaynage. ‘ Waina- 
gium Plaustri apparatus.’ Is near the French 


profit most properly that comes of the tillage of 
land held by the baser kind of sokemen, or 
villains,” &e. And “ Wainable. That may be 
ploughed or manured, tillable : ‘ Dedimus, etc., in 
loco qui vocatur Shiplade la Moreis et la terre 
wainable, et la Bruere,’ etc. — Carta Rogeri de 
Scales, sine dat.” Avrrep F. Barnarp. 


Tue x THE Monocram or ConsTANTINE 


(3 §. iii. 174.) — The authority for calling this 
the monogram of Constantine is grounded on the 
vell-known historical facts, that this emperor 
adopted it for his imperial standard, called the 
ibarum, on the top of which the monogram 
‘ppeared with a crown of gold and jewels ; that 
® wore it also on his own helmet, and had it 
formed upon the shields of his soldiers. More- 
over it appears on his coins, and was adopted by 
Succeeding emperors. F.C. He 
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Derarninc THE Partine Sour (3" §. iii. 68.) 


| —Amongst some of the earliest received stock of 
| the Cuttlean Curiosity Shop, C. H. E. Car- 


MICHAEL may find notices of a superstition akin 
to that which forms the subject of his query. 
A correspondent writing from Barrow-on-Hum- 
ber, says (1* S. iii. 84): “ There is a common 
belief among the poor that the spirit will linger 
in the body of a child a long time when the parent 
refuses to part with it,” &c.; and James Dovsa 
(1* S. ii. 356) mentions the Dutch custom of 
shading the dying child by a curtain from the 
parent’s sight, lest the loving glance should detain 
the parting spirit and prolong the death-struggle. 
The writer who furnishes us with this informa- 
tion believes that “ the same poetical superstition 
is recorded in Mary Barton; a Tale of Man- 
chester Life.” In some anonymous verses called 
“ Little Bessie, and the Way in which she Fell 
Asleep,” which have been culled for the Penny 
*osy by its editor, Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, of St. 
Michael's, Derby, the following lines occur, which 
appear to me to have some bearing on the ques- 
tion under consideration : — 
“T thought of all you told me, 
Of that bright and happy land ; 
I was going when you called me — 
When you came and kissed my hand. 
“ And at first I felt so sorry 
You had called me; 1 would go 
Oh! to sleep and never suffer. 


” 


Mother, don’t be crying so! 
Sr. Swirurn. 


Artaur O'Connor's “Memorrs” (3" S. ii. 
349.)—I have only just now seen Anupa’s Query : 
“Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give in- 
formation respecting Arthur O'Connor's Memoirs ? 
Is the narrative in existence? Ifso, where ?” 

I heard, from unquestionable authority in 1854, 


= ° on . } é ) ( hd S wile ¢ ) 
Gaignage, lucrum, and signifieth in our law the | that Arthur O'Connor, finding bis wife and sons 


most unfavourable to the publication of his valu- 
able and important political papers, had be- 
queathed them to his friend Monsieur Isambeah, 


| an avocat in Paris; and I presume that they still 


remain in that gentleman’s custody. Madame 
Condorcet O'Connor, and at least two of her sons, 
have since paid the debt of nature. 

The Autobiographical Reminiscences of Colonel 
Miles Byrne, another prominent actor in the 
stormy proceedings of 1798, have, within the last 
fortnight, been published. May we not hope that 
the Memoirs of Arthur O'Connor may soon fol- 
low ? W. J. Fitzpatrick. 


Cowarp (3" §S. iii. 165.) — The French word 
couard is used as an heraldic term, and is thus 
explained in works that treat on heraldry: “ Se 


| dit d’un lion qui porte sa queue retroussce en des- 


sous entre les jambes.” “ Cowarded” is, I believe, 


| the equivalent term in English heraldry; and 
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anyone who has noticed how a cowed dog carries 
his tail between his legs when running away, will 
acknowledge its applicability. Mr. Kercuriey 
is apparently not aware that, in the Norman dia- 
lect, the word coue takes the place of queue in 
modern French. Couard is, therefore, probably 
derived from coue. If so, the Italian codardo may 
be referred to coda, also signifying a tail. As for 
the Spanish cobarde, not coborde, as Mr. Ketcut- 
LEY spells it, I cannot see how it could possibly 
be derived from cor-tardus. Knowing, however, 
that the letter v or u frequently becomes 0 in 
Spanish—and that the word, although with a d, 
would by most Spaniards be pronounced covarde— 
I am inclined to think that it must have been 
originally imported into that language from the 
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French, just as they have adopted the word pol- | 


tron. 
not aware of any derivation from it having the 
sense of coward, H. De Marevitte. 


“ Nuprie Sacrx=” (3™S. iii. 190.) —The author 
of Nuptie Sacre was, I believe, Dr. J. Ireland, 
Dean of Westminster, in 1821. If I remember 
rightly, it was reprinted in 1821, on account of 
the trial of Queen Caroline. 

E. C. Harinerton. 


Soxnuta (3S. iii. 151, 198.) —This word is not | 


common in parish registers. I take it to designate 
a single woman: one that is “ unbound,” “ disen- 
gaged,” not fettered with any espousals or pre- 
contract. The more common designation is sola, 


The Spanish for “tail” is cola; but I am | 


Sprrituat Sones (3 S. iii, 44.)—I have just 
seen in “ N. & Q.” a request for information gp. 
cerning a book of Spiritual Songs published jy 
1823, but without name of place, editor or pub. 
blisher, and intended apparently for Romp 
Catholics. 

The book in question was published in Aber. 
deen by the late Rev. C. Gordon, who was they 
pastor of the Catholic Congregation of that city, 
The previous edition of which it was a repriny 
had been published in the same place by th 
Right Rev. Dr. J. Geddes, who was Coadjutor 
Bishop of the Lowlands of Scotland. Many of 
the songs were composed by him, others by dif. 
ferent missionary priests, and some are said tp 
have been from the pen of the learned prelate, 
Right Rev. Dr. George Hay, the bishop of th 
district. They were intended to supplant th 


| profane or secular songs in use, many of which 


as in the Barming Register: “ Edward Green of | 


Ditton, solus; and Anne Avery, sola.” 
Joun §. Burn. 


The Grove, Henley. 


An indistinct recollection is little better than a 
mere conjecture. I therefore submit, simply as a 
suggestion, whether solufa does not sometimes 
signify “ loosed from the power of father or hus- 
band,” in sua potestate, abroxpdtwp. Erk asteEs. 


} truly anonymously in 1823. 


were and are objectionable ; and this to a certain 
extent they did, and continue to do, in portiow 
of the old Catholic congregations in the north of 
Scotland. For this reason they were adapted t 
the most popular and favourite airs. I cans 
sign no motive for their having been printed» 
Buarrs Couzece. 

Mor or Louis re Granp (3° S, iii. 19, 157, 
180.) — Your correspondents seem not to bk 
aware that “ the witty retort of Lord Stair” iss 
joke more than eighteen centuries old, as the fil- 
lowing extract from Valerius Maximus (lib. ix. 
ce. 14) will testify : — 

“Proconsule enim dicente, mirari se quapropter sui tam 
similis esset, cum pater suus in eam proviaciam nunqum 


accessisset: At meus, inquit, Romam frequenter accessit” 


Joun Hearey (3™ S. ii. 203, 334, 479.) — It | 
may perhaps interest J. O. and other readers of | 
“N. & Q.” to learn the full title of the Epictetus | 


and Cebes of Healey, as originally issued in 1610. 
Epictetvs his Manuall and Cebes his Table. 
of the Greeke originall by Jo. Healey. At Lon- 
don, Printed for Th. Thorpe, 1610, 18°, extends 
to sign. u, without pagination, and collates in 
twelves. ‘The little book is inscribed by Thorpe 
to “A true favorer of forward spirits, Maister 
John Florio.” Although the inscription was 


signed by the publisher, the translator himself 
was still living at that time; but he died just 
before the appearance of the ed. of 1616, in which | 
it will be seen that for the dedication to Florio, 
Thorpe substituted one to Lord Pembroke. 

W. Carew Lazuirtrt. 


queries on the above subject, it may be but jus 
Out | 


A curious essay might be written upon the 
antiquity of jokes and witticisms. I have see 
in more than one edition of Joe Miller stupid « 
absurd sayings attributed to “ the Irish,” that 
had originally appeared in Greek or Latin authors, 
and assigned to “ poor scholars.” 

W. B. Mac Casz. 

Dinan, Cotes du Nord. 

Danny or Leake (2 S. xii. 290.)—To thos 
who did their endeavour to answer some of my 
tice that I should communicate the fact that! 
have been enabled to establish the descent of the 
Danbys of Leake from Jobn, the second son @ 
Thomas Danby, of Danby and Yafford, the line 


| of whose eldest son ended in heiresses, and from 


whose third, the Danbys of Thorpe, afterwarts 
of Swinton, were descended. ‘The Danbys @ 


Kirkby Knowle and of Gisborough, as deriving 


J 
' 





| diary of Joyce Jeffereys, a description of which 
' 


from the house of Leake, were therefore repre 
sentatives of the elder branch. 
A YorxksuiremMa®. 


Varentines (3" S. iii, 128, 169.)—In the MS. 
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aestinititi 
appears in the 37th vol. of the Archeologia, there 
is some allusion to the custom of Valentine’s day 
between 1630 and 1640, in the counties of Here- 
ford and Worcester. Mistress Jeffereys care- 
fylly inserts in her account book the pecuniary 
notice of her valentine each year, being the first 
male person she meets on Feb. 14. Thus :— 


«Gave Tom Aston for being my valentine, 2 shillings.” | 


“Gave Mr. Dick Gravell. Cam (sic) to be my Valen- 


tine 1 shilling.” 
*Igaue Timothy Pickering of Clifton on Teme, that 
yas my Valentine at Horn Castle, 44.” 
: Tuomas E, WinnineTon. 

Surrn or Stoke Prior (3" S. iii. 87, 175.)— 
I cannot even now think that the arms assigned 
by Lysons to Thomasine Smith are really those 
of her family. ‘Those on the right hand supposed 
by Tau to be the bearings of Powell, very much 
reemble a coat borne by what I conceive to be a 
branch of the Stoke family, viz. the Smiths of 
Hunnington, who bore arg. a lion passant re- 
guardant sa.* 
“Itseems odd, therefore, that Thomasine Smith 
should bear a Welsh coat, whilst Bridgett Powell, 
learly a Welsh lady, should bear arms resembling 
those of a family of Smith, which, had it not been 
for the fact of its bearing different arms, I should 


have no hesitation in saying was sprung from the | 


Stoke family. 

If it can be shown that this Thomasine was the 
daughter of Robert of Stoke, I think there will 
be strong presumptive evidence in support of my 
former conjecture, especially if we suppose the 
on reguardant to have been the more ancient 
ams of the family. 

I think I omitted in my former communication 
to describe the arms assigned in the Heralds’ 
Visitations to the Stoke, Westham, and Upton 
limily: they are, Az. 2 bars wavy erm. on a 
duel or, a demi lion ramp. issuant ermines. 

H.S. G. 
_Porteus Famity (3 S. iii. 
Beilby Porteus, Vicar of Edenhall, near Penrith, 
Cumberland, belongs to the above family. 
ye A 

Tamups, Tarcums (3 §. iii. 180).—From your 
replies to correspondents, it appears that inform- 
ation is required as to the Jewish method of bib- 
lcal interpretation. ‘The most ancient apparatus 
i the Mishna, a collection of the opinions of seven 
Rabbins and 169 Rabbis, on the application of 


* As quartered by Mr. Wade-Browne, of Monkton- 
Farleigh, whose mother was daughter of Jacob S. of 
gmnington, and sole heiress to Joseph Smith, Esq. of 
Sion Hill, Wolverley, Sheriff of Worcestershire in 1810 
Pree Am 8 arg. a lion pass. reguardant proper to 
“mith,” and the same coat, except that the lion is “ on 
* Mount vert,” was granted in 1590 to a Herefordshire 
‘uly of Smyth. 
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| the Mosaic law to the occupations and religion of 
life, in which it resembles the Sonna of the Arabs 
in its relation to the Moslem law of the Koran, 
and having also an analogy with the recorded 
decisions of our own judges on points of law. 
The word Mishna in Hebrew, and Sonna in 
Arabic, have the same meaning and origin. 
Mishua in Hebrew may be purchased without 
| commentary ; and some of its principal treaties 
have been translated into English by De Sola and 
Raphall, and the whole by Rabe in German. But 
the Mishna itself requires a commentary, and that 
| is termed the Gemara. 
| Talmud, meaning Learning, Instruction. 
Talmuds there are two, the Jerusalem and Baby- 
| lonian, differing in their Gemara. 
of the Babylonian Talmud, comprising that of 
Jerusalem, has been commenced in French by 
Chiarini (Leipz. 1831.) 
| ments of Maimonides and Bartenora, may be re- 
ferred to in the Latin of Surenhusius. 


The 


These combined form the 
Of the 
A translation 


The Mishna, with com- 


The word Targum is best rendered by version 


or éranslation; it is of the same origin as the 
Turkish and Arabic dragoman. 
Targum is that of Onkelos in Chaldee, on the 
Pentateuch, made in the time of Christ, and trans- 
lated into Latin in Walton's Polyglott. 
Jewish Bibles usually contain the Hebrew com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch of J?ashi, based on 
the Talmud, which has been translated into Latin 
and German. 
find that 
| trated on the last four books of Moses; the his- 
torical, poetical, and prophetical portions, in 
which Christians are mainly interested, being 
treated as ancillary to the exposition of the Law. 
I have not said anything of the other Chaldee 
Targums, nor of the Masora, because these have 
little or no connection with the Talmuds. 


The principal 


The 


The student of these works will 
the attention of the writers is concen- 


T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 


Corpses RETAINING Warmrtu (3° §. iii. 88.)— 


In answer to the query of F.C. H. on this subject, 
I think it best to extract the following summary 
of Dr. B. W. 
dical Critic and Psychological Journal. 


Richardson's views from The Me- 


1. If the body is left dead with its vessels full 


of blood, the temperature of the blood being 
unaffected by the mode of death, the cooling is 
| slow, but in the great majority of cases is com- 
pleted in fifteen hours. 


2. If the body is left dead from direct and 


absolute loss of blood, cooling to the temperature 
of the surrounding medium is completed, in re- 
gard to the external surface, in two hours. 


3. If the body is left dead from sudden and 


profuse exudation, as in cholera, the cooling to 
the temperature of the surrounding medium is 
completed in two hours. 
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4. If the body is left dead from obstruction to 
the circulation, as from fibrinous concretion, the 
body, in so far as the external surface is con- 


cerned, will be chilled to the temperature of its | 


surrounding medium in two hours. 

5. In these last three named forms of death, if 
the death be slow, the heat of the surface may 
sink to that of the surrounding medium, even 
before life has ceased. 

6. The body, when dead, will sink steadily in 
temperature to the medium of its surrounding 
envelope: in the air, to the air; in a stone tomb, 
to the tomb; but it will not afterwards rise in 
temperature by the application of any external 
warmth, short of such as would destroy its tex- 
ture. 

7. After all forms of death, the age and cor- 
poreal condition of the person must be taken into 
account; youth and old age, great thinness of 
structure, deficiency of food, and states in which 
blood is diverted from its systemic course, quicken 
the decline of the animal heat. 

8. In taking observations for medico-legal pur- 
— in any suspected case, the mere test of the 

nand is altogether unreliable; for as the terms 
heat and cold are relative only, and as between 
the hands of different observers the greatest 
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natural difference may prevail, that which to | 


one hand would signify warmth, to another would 
signify cold. If any observations in respect to 
temperature be made, therefore, it should be 
carried out with the thermometer ; the points at 
which the temperature is taken being the flexures 
of joints, the mouth, or the nostril. 

W. I. S. Horton. 


License To BAT Fresu (3" §S, iii. 172.) — In 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Allhallows 
Barking, occurs the following : — 

“Feb. 16,1635. Rect of Sir W™ Russell, Knt. for a 
lycense to eat flesh during Lent, 13* 44.” 
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—, 


patron and friend of the younger Sam. Wesley, 
and may very well have availed himself of th 
assistance of the elder in the preparation of th: 
speech for Dr. Sacheverell. 

Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A 


Davip Browns (3S. iii. 189.) —David Brown 
was son to the gardener and cowman of Mr. Peter 
Wright, an attorney at Macclesfield ; who tock 
him as a boy, and placed him in his office, where 
he ultimately succeeded him. Mr. Wright wy 
agent to the Earl of Derby, and Browne thereby 
had access to many papers of local interest. He 
had a taste for local antiquities and history. His 
papers passed into the hands of his son, who after. 
wards resided in or near Bath, and died a fer 
years ago. Some of his papers were published ia 
the Macclesfield Courier. What became of those 
he left behind him, I in vain endeavoured to dis 
cover. E. H. 


Supporters or THE Frencu Royar Anns (3* 
S. iii. 189.) — Up to 1830, the supporters of the 
French Royal arms were the two angels in arm- 
rial dalmatics, holding banners charged with the 
arms. 

But since that date no supporters appear to 
have been used; and, indeed, the use of th 
Bourbon-Orléans arms (France with a label arg), 
which were at first borne impaled with the fol 


| lowing coat, viz.—Az. the tables of the constitu 
| tion, or. — was discontinued, and the latter alone 


This money appears to have been devoted to | 


Juxta Turrim. 


Execution sy Drowntne (3™ §. iii, 187.) — 
In 1697, Gordon, of Gordon's-town, in his Court 
at Drainy in Morayshire, sentenced a woman 
convicted of theft to be drowned in the Loch 
(Lake) of Spynie. This was stated in the first 
edition, published in 1798, of Mr. Baron Hume’s 
Treatise on the Criminal Law of Scotland ; and in 


the poor. 


the second edition, published in 1819, he mentions | 


that in the intermediate period (viz. in 1811) 
the Loch had been drained, and a female skeleton 
(undoubtedly that of this poor woman) found in 
its bed, with a ring on one of the fingers. G. 


Sam. Wester, SacnEeveRELL, AND ATTERBURY 
(3" S. iii. 90, 175.) —There may be some truth 
both in the statements of Lord Macaulay and 
John Wesley. 


Bishop Atterbury was a warm 





employed. ; 
Under neither of the empires have supporter 
been used. Joun Woopwano. 


Reoimentat Mepats (3" S, iii. 191.) —Tk 
medal alluded to was probably instituted in im 
tation of the “ Order of Merit of the Fifth Reg 
ment of Foot (Northumberland Fusiliers),” @ 
which an account will be found at the end 
Carlisle's Account of the several Foreign Orders 
Knighthood, p. 536. J. Woopwano. 


Raeien v. Pater (3" §. iii. 149.)—Your or 
respondent H. S. G. is in error in supposing that 
the famous Sir Walter Raleigh bore for his arm 
“Gu. on a bend vair, between six crosses, cro 
let arg.” By the way, is this blazon correct? 1® 
not understand it. The arms recorded for the 
family of Raleigh, to which Sir Walter belonge 
are: Gu. five fusils in bend arg. in chief, alae 
of three points, az. Prince (Worthies of Dew 
p. 663,) says there were three great families 
this name, giving distinct coats of arms. Williaa 
Ralegh, Bishop of Winchester, ob. 1249, be 


| Checky or and gu., a chief vairy ; which cos * 





of the windows in Helland Church in that cou} 


now borne by the noble family of Chichester, * 
descended from that house. 

I am not aware of any family of the ms 
having been seated in Cornwall ; although, in 0 
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san escutcheon of arms of about the fifteenth 
century charged with the arms as borne by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, impaling: Az. three lozenges, 
twoand one, arg. Can any of your readers in- 
form me to what family this latter coat be- 
longed ? Joun MAc Lean. 

Hammersmith. 

Paunces oF WALEs, ETC. (3" S. iii. 184.) —Upon 
ghat authority does Cuevron make Charlotte, the 
daughter of George IV., Princess of Wales P Her 
Royal Highness was usually called “the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales ;” but no female has ever been 
created Princess of Wales; nor could any female 
inherit that title under the limitations which have 
ever been observed in the descent or creation of 
the dignity of Prince of Wales, since the time of 
Edward L. York. 

Parish Recisters éemp. THE COMMONWEALTH 
(¥S, iii. 191.) —The entry mentioned by H. T. E. 
asbeing continued all through the Commonwealth, 
is very singular. It may have been occasioned 
by the circumstance, that the parishioners ap- 
pointed the Rector, or his clerk, to be the regis- 
tar under Cromwell's Act of 1653: so that the 
book never got into the hands of a lay registrar, 
ss many of the books did at that period ; much to 
the displeasure of the clergy, as the Wootton 
Vicar thus records : — 

“Levellers and phanaticks, by what was above writt, 
bat thro’ shame blotted out, blush not at their own rush- 
ing into other men’s offices,—a bold but witless Justice 
of y* Peace makes his neighbouring ministers cyphers, 
whilst he forceth y® King’s subjects (quite against the 
griine) to elect, and he to confirm, a mere layman in the 
dice of Parish Register—‘* Proh pudor! frontienim nulla 
fides.’” 

Joun S. Burn. 

The Grove, Henley. 

“Hoctanpiz Descriptio” (3"¢ S. iii. 196.)— 
Thiscommon enough squib did not retain in its 
later editions the gross personalities by which it 
was originally disfigured. In my edition, that of 
1728, all the hits at Sacheverell are left out; and 
for the lines quoted by A. G., are substituted : — 

“Thou too, O Holdsworth! in thy low Retreat, 

Or hammers verses, or do’st Bacon eat,— 

Attend, while I thy great Forefathers trace: 

Their wars, their kingdoms, and their Princely Race. 
Assist, while I thy native Country sing, 

And tune its Praises on no vulgar String.” 

The original intent of the lines is better to be 
traced in the Latin : — 


“Tague, Holdsworthe ! domi vetule seu rancida rodis 
Offa Suis; tumidi carmen servile magistri 
Seu jussu componis; ades dum preelia Avorum 
Ingeniumque cano, et patrie preconia terre.” 
Was Mr. Richards (of Jesus College, Oxford,) 
author of Hoglandia, father, or otherwise re- 
a to the famous Dr. Richards of Hyde Abbey 
bool—the Orbilius plagosus of his day? My 
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| edition (that of 1720) of the Muscipula includes 


the translation of Holdsworth’s poem by Samuel 


| Cobb of Trinity, Cambridge. 


A Hampsuarre Hoa. 


Cuartes V. anp Yuste (3* S. iii. 62.) — Mr. 
Canon Datrton, in his interesting Note respect- 
ing Charles V. and Yuste, has the following 
words : — 

“The Monastery of Yuste is often erroneously called, 
‘The Monastery of San Yuste, St. Just, or St. Justus,’ 
as if the place was named after a saint. This mistake is 
made even by some Spanish writers as well as French 
and English.” 

I should be very glad of further information on 
this subject. A few years since, having then 
occasion to turn my attention to this matter, I 
felt certain that Spanish writers had not made 
any mistake when they used the prefix of “ Saint,” 
and called the monastery “ San Yuste” and “ St. 
Justus.” 

Mr. Canon Darton says, “that Yuste is not a 
saint’s name, but a small stream,” &c. But the 
small stream being the same as that of a saint 
was a fact not likely to be lost on the monks, and 
it appears that the idea thus suggested was 
adopted ; and that the monastery was known by 
the saint’s name, expressed in Spanish or Latin 
at different writers’ pleasure. I still prefer this 
explanation to the idea of Spanish writers having 
made a mistake. 

There are two parishes called St. Just, with 
churches dedicated to that saint, in Cornwall. 
Will any contributors to “N. & Q.” inform me 
of other churches with this dedication ? 

Wickuam. 


Scotrcn Herarpry (3" §. iii. 209.)—Mr. Seton, 
of Edinburgh, has a work on Scotch Heraldry in 
course of publication in that city. 

N.B. The absence of Scotch County Histories, 
such as those of England by Dugdale and others, 


| has been much felt ; and it occurs to me, that the 


deficiency might to a great extent be supplied by 
a “Landed Gentry for Scotland,” during the 
whole of the seventeenth century. Such a work 
would, no doubt, entail an immense amount of 
labour ; but there are antiquaries in Edinburgh 
well able to perform the task. Se. 


Mr. Peacock (3"¢ §. iii. 209.) —Watts's dismis- 


| sal from the Rev. T. Rowe's church to that in 


Mark Lane, dated Feb. 26, 1702, is signed by 
** Thomas Rowe, Pastor,” and by Nathaniel Pea- 
cock and John Antrim; who were, no doubt, 
deacons. See Milner’s Life and Times of Dr. 
Isaac Watts, p. 187. Dr. Sewal of Boston, and his 
father Judge Sewal, are mentioned in the same 
work, pp. 555, 558. In Watts'’s Hore Lyrice is 
“ An Elegiac Song,” of small poetic merit, ‘ on 
the sudden death of Mrs. Mary Peacock, sent in 
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a letter of condolence to Mr. N. P., merchant at 
Amsterdam” (Watts’s Works, Barfield’s edition, 
iv. 490). S. W. Rrx. 

Beccle 3. 

Rop 1x tae Mippte Aces (3" S. ii, 212.) — 
I would suggest that, instead of inquiring whether 
the subject of the picture, said to exist - some 
cathedral in It: uly, of the Virgin Mary whipping 
the child Jesus rest on any legendary authority, 
it would be well to ask whether the picture exists 
at all, and if so, where? ‘These assumed facts are 
often mistakes, if not altogether fictitious. 

GeorGe Bovet. 


Eryrmorocican Note: “Jumpe” (3 S. 
190.)—In the sense of bare sufficiency, approaching 
to deficiency, attributed to “ jump” by your cor- 
respondent Mr. Beng. Easy, the Scots have jimp 
(adj.), and jimply (adv.), probably the same word. 
“Great wits jump.” What is the exact mean- 
ing? and is it a quotation, or a mere proverbial 


C. B. 


iii. 


expression ? 


Hisceellanecous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Albani: Thome 


HTistoria A nglicana, 
ft. J. Ap. 1272-1381, 


Walsingham 
Edited 
(Long- 


Chronica Monasterii 
quondam Monachi S. Albani 
by H. T. Riley, M.A., &e. V 
man.) 

This is, as our readers will perceive, a new and impor- 
tant 
Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages, now 
in course of publication under the dire 
ter of the te ls. The value of Walsing 
History has been so long and generally 
that it is superfluous to waste one word upon that point; 
while the fact, that both the editions — viz. that pub- 
lished under the auspices, if not the immediate super- 
vision of Archbishop Parker in 1574, and that after- 
wards edited by Camden in 1603, are alike difficult to 
be procured, and when obtained, are inaccurate and im- 
perfect —is sufficient to justify the issuing of a new and 
carefully-edited version in the present series. The 
has been entrusted to Mr. Riley, the editor of the Liber 
Albus; and a perusal of Mr. Riley's introduction, in 
which he explains the sources from which the former 
editions were taken —the 
which is essentially that of the Arundel MS. in the Col- 
lege of Arms, formerly the property of Belted Will 
formed — the sources from which Walsingham 


Howard, is 
and St. Alban’s Ci derived the history 


rham’s English 


so recoynised, 


the hronicle 


tained in them —and the relation which Walsingham’s | 


history bears to the Historia Ricardi LJ. published by 
Hearne — will satisfy the reader that, in entrusting this 
work to Mr. Riley, the Master of the Rolls has exercised 
a sound discretion. 

of Thomas Sed: 
Si mer set. 
by the Rev. 


Journals and Correspondence 
Whalley, D.D., of Me nilip Lodge, 
a Memoir and IJilustrative Notes, 
ham, M.A. 2 Vols. (Bentley.) 

The author of the Diaries here printed, and the reci- 
pient of the many letters contained in these two hand- 
somely-printed volumes, was a ndant of an old 
English family, who, having been educated for the church, 


desce 


addition to the series of Chronicles and Memorials of | 


task 


plan on which the present text, | 


con- 
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tion of the Mas- | 


jewick 
Edited with 
Hill Wick- 


ae S 


S. ITI. Mar. 21, 


was presented by the then Bishop of Ely to the Res 
of Hagworthingham, in Lincolnshire, with this sing 
proviso, that he was not to reside on it, as the airg 
fens was fatal to any but a native; and it is but 

to Dr. Whalley to add that he seems very faith 
have fulfilled his part of the agreement. ‘The Dr, wag 
accomplished scholar, and Hannah More describes 
as something better. “She had,” she said, “knowny 
persons who appeared to live near heaven, but onl 
Whalley who seemed to live in heaven.” Wilbe 
description of him is not so flattering. He describes 
“as the pic ture o f a si nsible well-informed and edug 
polished, old, well-beneficed, nobleman and gentle 
house-frequenting, “lit erary and chess-pl: aying Diving 
the best sort (not adulatory),—I hope beginning t 
serious.” Such as the man was, suc h is the book 
us, which, containing numerous letters from Miss 
Mrs. Siddons, and Hannah More, gives us very am 
pictures of the state of society as it then existed, j 
mingled with literary, theatrical, and political 
talk. 

Glimpses into Petland. By the Rev. G. Wi 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

A very slight reflection suffices to show that the @ 
of the J//ustrated Natural History must, in additiogl 
his scientitic knowledge and tact for putting that k 
ledge forth in a popular form, possess a thorough love 
his subject, and be a petter of all kinds of pets. Ia 
ing the history of some of these, Mr. Wood has predi 
a book, which is, as he says, “ written with a motivg 
conveys a moral;” and all who share the opinion 
Cobbett’s strong sense urged him so frequently to i 
upon — that by teaching children to be fond of ani 
we insensibly teach them to be kind to their fellow 
tures, will gladly place this little volume in the h 
their own little people, by whom we are sure it will 
read with interest. 
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IMPORTING TEA without colour on thé 
prevents the Chinese Passing off inferior leaves as in the w 
Horniman's Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always good alike. 
packets by 2,280 Agents. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF AL UMIN NIUM A 
ALUMINIUM BRONZE will open April Ist, 186%. 2,000 . 
— strat ing <4 application (Ornamental and Usefal) of t 
terestin tals, will be Exhibited on the Opening of ‘+7. 
GROTHERS NEW ROOMS, 222, Regent Street. Adu ission by 
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